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ST.  MARGARET’S  COLLEGE 

TORONTO 

A residential  and  day-school  for  girls 


A Full  ACudeniic  Couise. 

A Full  Musical  Course. 

A Full  Art  Course. 

A Full  Elocution  Course. 

A Full  Domestic  Science  Course. 

A Full  Course  in  Physical  Culture. 


Special  Eacilities  for  the  Study  of  Music. 

students  prepare  for  University  Examination  in  Music. 

MRS.  GEORGE  DICKSON.  OCOROE 

Lady  Principal.  Director 


MUSIC 


and  musical 
instruments 


rwERY  description 

--  B.,.. 

EXAMINE  THE  ■ | 

They  a.ro  the  Best  Made.  , stringed  instruments 

If  , ..  -rrv  the  Imperial  btringb  i-o. 

your  dealer  don’t  carry  them  write  us  dll ect.  ^ 

WHALEY,  ROYCE  & CO. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


A. 

Dental  Surgeon. 
'39  PRINCESS  ST.,  KINGSTON, 


Post  Graduate 

PRINCESS  AND  Jewelry  Store. 
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TORONTO  CONSERVATORT  OF  MUSIC 

DR.  EDWARD  FISHER,  Musical  Director. 

Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Trinity  Un.- 
versity.  The  best  Equipment  and  Faciiities  and 
strongest  Facuity  in  Canada. 

Sctiolarshlcs,  Diplomas,  Certificates.  School  of 
Literature  and  Expression. 

Oratory,  Pedagogy,  Physical  Culture,  etc. 

MRS.  INEZ  NICHOLSON  CUTTER,  Principal. 

Calendars  and  Syllabus  Free. 


Established  J844.  Telephone  347 

SPANGENBURG, 

347  KING  STREET. 

JEWELER  AND  SILVERSMITH 

Medals,  Class  Pins,  Etc.  made  to  order.  College 
Crest  F*ins,  Ct)liege  Crest  Cuff  Links, 
Waterman’s  ideal  Fountain  Pens. 

FFatche.*.' reprCrcd  and  adjuHUul  Diainoml  Setfin{/ 
by  Hk'illed  ivorlnmm.  d'.'  fine  dJ nyraving 


Sir  J.  G.  Bourinot’s  Canadian  Manual  of  Pro 
cedure  at  meetings  of  Vlunicipal  Councils. 
Shareholders  and  Directors  of  Companies, 
Synods,  Conventions,  Societies  and  Public 
Bodies  generally,  with  an  introductory  re- 
view of  the  rules  and  usages  of  Parliament 
that  govern  public  assemblies  in  Canada, 
byJ.G.  Bourinot,  C.M  G.,  LL.D  , D.C.I-’ 
D.  L.,  Clerk  of  the  H.  of  C.  Price,  cloth 
$3  00  : hf-cf  I3.75,  or  “Citizen's  Edition,” 
omitting  only  the  portion  that  refers  to 
Municipal  Councils  and  Church  Synods. 
IToards  50c.,  Cloth  i^i.oo.  Just  the  book  for 
literary  societies  P'or  sale  by  booksellers, 
or  address 
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ESTABLISHED  1853. 

G.  BOOTH  & SON, 

DOCTORS’ 

BRASS  PLATE 
SIGNS 
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21  ADELAIDE  STREET  WEST 

TORONTO 


The  Carswell  Company,  Limited,  Toronto 


SMOKE 


Paul’s  Special  Mixture 

loc.  PER  package. 

TINS  25c.  per  J lb. 

TINS  50c.  per  ^ lb. 

Smoke  “STUDENT"  Cigar 
For  Sale  only  at 

W.  J,  PAUL,  70  Princess  Street. 

KINGSTON, 

S.  Randolph.  Pfo®' 


hotel  Randolph  ’ 


Steam  Heated  throughout  and  Perfectly  Lighted. 
Rates  according  to  Location.  Modern  Sample  Rooms. 
In  the  Centre  of  Business. 


R.  E.  SPARKS,  D.D.S.,  L.D.S.,  M.D., 

DENTIST 


Special  attention  paid  to 
Oral  Deformities 


730%  Princess 


street 


Kingston,  Ont 


Queen's  Graduates  Wanted 


TO  purchase  Laureating  Hoods.  For  many 
years  we  have  furnished  the  successful  stu- 
dents because  we  suit,  fit,  and  sell  at  low  prices. 
We  also  make  to  order,  on  short  notice,  Uni- 
versity or  Pulpit  Gowns  (wool  or  silk)  from  S2.25 
to  $50.00  each,  and  ship  to  any  address. 


Fiancis  H.  Chrysler,  K.C.  C.  J.  R.  Bethune  Frank  B. 

CHRYSLER  & BETHUNE, 


BARRISTERS  &.  SOLICITORS, 

Parliamentary,  Supreme  Court  and  Departmental  Ag®^^* 
Cablj  Address,  'CHRYSLER" 

119,  120  CENTRAL  CHAMBERS,  OTTAWA^O^' 


Crumley 

HCAOQUARTCn*  FOB  »TU0I:NTB'  rUHNiaHINQ« 


JOHN  MUDIE,  B.A. 

BARRISTER  SOLICITOR,  ETC. 

OnL 

Telephone  453  Office  : 89  Clarence  St., 
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“HILLCROFT”  academy 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 

A residential  and  DAY  SCHOOL  LOR  BOYS 


Qoyd  Prepared  for  the  Universities 
Military  College  and  Business. 
Ideal  Grounds,  Home  Comforts  and 
Individual  Attention. 

Send  for  Calendar  to 

REV.  T.  J.  GLOVER,  B.A.,  Principal. 


jFiL  OTUPLUi: 

ALI,  WEAR 


«0Yeav: 


® in  Kingston. 


YOU  TRY  THEM. 


GANONG’S 

B.  Chocolates 

the  finest  made, 
creams,  bon-bons,  etc.,  put  up 

TO  SUIT  AT 

166  PRINCESS  ST., 
Telephone  58. 


REES, 

WjrBAKER„„jrs«.^ 

tobacconist 

carries  A FULL  LINE  OF 

"Rported  and  Domestic  Cigars,  To- 
baccos, Pipes,  Cigarettes,  &c. 

OPPOSITE  WINDSOR  HOTEL. 


O.  G.  JOHNSTON.  FLORIST. 

Grower  ani  ExportTorNew  and 


Con 


239. 


A.  MclLQUHAM’S 

T.  C.  WILSON,  LIVERY 

Hor-ses  and  Oajriages  and  all  ''(^alis'lnd^llo^ats” 
?o“”a“n^Vace.  Night  man  al- 
ways on  hand.  telephone  291 

Hhats 

FURS 

Clark  Wrifllit  & Son.^S” 
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THE 

UNIVERSITY 

BOOK 

STORE 


RUGLOW&  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS 

IMPORTERS  and  Publishers  of  Text  Books  used  in 
Queen's  University.  Extra  Mural  Students  can  rely 
on  having  their  orders  carefully  and  promptly  mailed 
Correspondence  solicited  in  all  matters  relating  to  Univer- 
sity Text  Books.  ^ ^ ^ 

R.  UGLOW  & CO  141  Princess  St.,  Kingston,  ^1' 


Dress  Suits 
$ Cuxedos 

So  zealously  sought  after 
by  followers  of  Fashions 
newest  demands,  need  not 
worry — give  us  your  order 


ClDingston  Bros,  icaiiorsi  B^roTk  S^trcct 


HENDERSON 

Invites  every  Queen’s  Student  to 
call  and  inspect  his  work. 

Photographic  Studio  No.  90  princess  Stree'’" 


Geo.Mills&Co,r||pO 

Wellington  Street  F UflV 


THE  ARTS  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


QUEEN’S 
UNIVERSITY 
JOURNAL 


the  GREEK  OR  EASTERN  ORTHODOX 
CHURCH. 


HE  term  “Greek”  as  ap- 
plied to  a branch  of  the 
Christian  Church  conveys 
a quite  different  meaning 
at  the  present  time  from 
what  it  did  fourteen  or 
^ ^ fifteen  centuries  ago.  In 
first  five  or  six  centuries  it  was 
merely  a geographical  determination 

tised  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the 
Christian  Church  which  occupied  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  Roman  Empire 
where  Greek  was  the  language  gener- 
ally spoken.  When  the  term  is  used 

ht  our  day  it  indicates  not  merely  the 

^ 


exclude  the  Russian  Church  which  in 
form  and  doctrine  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Greek  Church  though  for 
now  nearly  two  hundred  years  it  has 
been  independent  of  the  see  ^ 
staiitinople.  we  prefer  to  use  the  term 
in  a broad  sense  as  applying  o c oc 
trine  and  form,  not  locality.  Ihe  main 
difference  as  we  shall  see  between  this 
branch  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the 
other  branches  is  that  in  the  Russian 
Church  ecclesiastical  supremacy  is 
vested  in  the  Czar  instead  of  m a 
church  dignitary. 


“oy  spoken.  When  the  term  IS  .-uurcn  ^ . ttie  Christian 

1»  our  day  it  indicates  not  merely  the  n f le  jj^^^Christendom 

national  or  predominating  church  in  erat  e lu  doctrine  and  in 

any  particular  section  of  country,  but  was  essen  ^ Houbt  from  the  very 

church  having  its  own  distinctive  existed  in  differ- 


a church  having  its  own  distinctive 
doctrines,  ritualistic  forms  and  metho 
ds  of  government.  The  main  body  of 
adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  is 
Ion  f.rv  1 — r j : — r' cnpnk 


was  essentially  uuc:  ... 
form,  though  no  doubt  fron 
first  slight  differences  excsted  nUife 
ent  localities;  but  before  the  Churc 
completed  three  centuries  of  its 
Or 


completed  three  ceiiiu..^- 

adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  is  no  nau  indications  of  a 

longer  to  be  found  in  Greek-speaking  ‘S’  ° struggle  between  its  eastern 
countries  and  in  those  sections  where  com  branches.  The  east  and 

ff  had  its  origin.  It  is  among  the  an  ^.g-^red  in  temper  and  habits 

the  west  eastern  mind  was 

thought;  t « ,„,„h,oical 


—"va  mat  the  tireex  oi  - tumip-ht  • the  eas......  

Church  counts  by  far  the  largest  nuni-  given  to  metaphysical 

ber  of  its  nieiiibers,  though  in  passing  ^ theorizing  than  the 

its  new  home  it  has  undergone 

former  in  practical 


some  slight  modifications.  The  term  pracu>.-  - . 

"Greek  Church”  is  used  by  some  ^^er 

°»ly  in  reference  to  that  branch  o t le  ^ when  the  eastern  Churc  con 

ChristianChurch  which  re lognizes  the  itself  with  barren  theologica 

primacy  of  the  patriarch  of  Constaiiti  while  the  western  ma  e 

nople,  but  as  this  limitation  would  speculation  w 
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man’s  nature,  his  salvation  and  the 
extension  of  the  Church  its  great 
concern. 

From  330  A.D.,  when  the  seat  of 
empire  was  removed  from  Rome  by 
Constantine  to  Byzantium,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Constantinople,  in 
honor  of  the  Emperor,  there  was  a 
continually  increasing  tendency  to  dis- 
ruption between  the  east  and  the  west. 
This  founding  of  new  Rome  led  to  a 
jealousy  which  with  other  causes 
finally  resulted  in  separation. 

Dr.  Schaff  sums  up  under  three 
head.s  the  reasons  for  the  ultimate 
schism;  (i)  “ the  politico-ecclesiastical 
rivalry  of  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople backed  by  the  Byzantine  empire 
and  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  connection 
with  the  new  German  empire,”  (2) 
“growing  centralization  and  over- 
bearing conduct  of  the  Eatin  Church,” 
(■3)  “the  stationary  character  of  the 
Greek  and  the  progressive  character 
of  the  Eatin  during  the  middle  ages.” 
The  history  of  the  movement  is  in 
outline  as  follows ; One  of  the  first 
indications  of  the  future  schism  is 
found  in  594  A.D.  when  Gregory  the 
Great  objected  to  the  title  “ Episcopus 
Ecumenicus,”  being  assumed  by  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  (Patri- 
arch was  a name  originally  given  to 
all  bishops  but  afterwards  restricted  to 
the  presiding  bishops  of  the  great  im- 
perial dioceses  and  still  later  to  the 
five  greatest  of  these,  viz.,  Rome 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem.)  The  title  was  ratified 
by  two  councils  of  the  Church  and  for 
a time  the  .storm  passed. 

The  first  serious  conflict  was  in  the 
last  half  of  the  seventh  century  when 
a controversy  aro.se  between  the  east 
and  the  west  on  the  subject  of  Mono- 


thelism  (the  belief  that  though  there 
were  two  natures  in  Christ,  the  human 
and  the  Divine,  there  was  but  one 
will,  which  was  Divine.)  Although 
the  Eastern  Church  did  not  unite  in 
supporting  Monothelism  nor  all  the 
Western  in  condemning  it,  yet  the  line 
of  separation  was  cEarly  enough 
marked,  to  show  that  the  edge  of  the 
wedge  was  entered  which  would  re- 
sult in  splitting  the  Church  into  two 
rival  factions. 

A little  later  another  cause  for  dis- 
sention  arose,  known  as  the  Icorioclas- 
tic  controversy.  In  724  the  emperor 
Eeo  issued  an  edict  against  the  vener- 
ation of  sacred  images.  This  edict 
was  resented  by  the  Western  Church, 
indeed  so  far  did  Gregory  III,  bishop 
of  Rome  go,  that  he  called  a council  of 
bishops  and  condemned  Iconoclasni  and 
Iconoclasts,  though  he  was  careful 
enough  not  to  mention  the  emperor  by 
name.  The  emperor  retaliated  by 
transferring  Greece  and  Illyricuni, 
which  up  to  this  time  had  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Byzantine  patriarchate, 
confiscating  at  the  same  time  certain 
revenues  of  the  Roman  Church.  About 

tiventy  years  later  the  new  emperor, 
Constantins  V,  convened  a council  at 
which  the  worship  of  images  was  con- 
demned. The  Roman  bishop  refused 
to  appear  at  this  council,  and  those  who 
did  attend  were  mere  creatures  of  the 
emperor.  Eeo  IV,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Constantins,  was  more  toler- 
ant, and  his  wife,  who  seems  to  have 
been  an  ardent  advocate  of  image 
worship,  after  his  death  issued  a 
decree  of  toleration.  In  786  a council 
was  convened  first  at  Constantinople 
and  afterwards  at  Nicea  at  which 
veneration  {proshimesis)  of  images 
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sanctioned,  but  such  servic^ 
(.latreia)  as  belonged  to  the  Divine 
^sture  only,  was  forbidden.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  images  referred 
to  Were  not  the  works  of  sculpture  but 
paintings  or  mosaics,  and  it  is  remark- 
that  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church 
has  never  departed  from  the  decree  of 
this  council. 

The  pope  and  Church  of  Rome  had 
been  represented  at  this  council  and 
had  accepted  its  findings.  Twelve 
y^ars  later,  however,  its  decrees  were 
rejected  by  the  Frankish  clergy  at  a 
council  at  Frankfort.  -A.t  this  time 
the  relations  between  Charles  the 
^reat,  King  of  the  Franks,  and  the 
papacy  were  of  the  most  friendly 
character ; and  as  the  pope  was  anxi- 
cus  to  retain  Charles  as  an  ally,  for  he 
tclt  his  grasp  upon  the  east  loosening, 
these  differences  of  opinion  regarding 
the  worship  of  images  were  i;ot  allow- 
to  lead  to  serious  results.  It  did 
®cetn  as  if  the  threatening  breach  be- 
tween the  east  and  the  west  had  been 
healed,  but  rivalry  and  jealousy  were 
still  rife,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
®'ghth  century  we  find  the  west  rest- 
Uneasily  under  the  burden  of 
taxation  imposed  by  the  eastern  empire, 
and  fretting  over  the  apparent  partial- 
ly of  the  emperor  toward  the  By- 
zantine see. 

The  real  rock  on  which  the  Church 
®plit  does  ne  t appear  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century ; this  was 
the  controversy  regarding  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  rock  had 
uiade  its  appearance  before,  but  not  as 
^ rock  of  offence.  One  clause  of  the 
hficene  creed  as  drawn  up  in  3^5  had 
read,  “we  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Kord , the  Giver  of  life  who  proceed- 
eth  from  the  Father,  &c.,  i-C->  the 


words  “and  from  the  son’’  {filioque') 
now  found  in  the  creed,  did  not  ap- 
pear, although  it  seems  to  have  been 
generally  understood  as  early  as  431 
(Council  of  Ephesus)  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  to  be  regarded  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the 
Father.  However,  the  clause  did  not 
appear,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
a general  understanding  among  the 
churches  that  to  avoid  disputes  no 
further  additions  were  to  be  made  to 
the  formularies  then  under  considerat- 
ion Nevertheless  in  589  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo  the  Western  Church  had 
inserted  the  ^‘filioque"  clause  and  the 
Ea.stern  Church  thought  as  little  of 

complaining  as  the  Western  did  of  of- 
fending. Afterwards,  however,  when 
jealously  became  strong  between  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek  Churches,  ex- 
ception was  taken  to  the  clause  of  the 
Western  Church  on  the  grounds  (i) 
that  it  went  beyond  scripture,  (2)  it 
had  never  been  sanctioned  by  a general 
council  of  the  church.  In  809  a coun- 
cil was  summoned  by  Charles  t e 
Great  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  discuss  the 
"double  procession.’’  The  council 
was  in  favor  of  retaining  the  addition, 
but  Pope  Leo  III  refused  to  sanction 
the  insertion  of  the  clause  and  caused 
a copy  of  the  creed  without  the  ad- 
dition to  be  set  up  in  St.  Peter’s 
Church  at  Rome.  But  shortly  after- 
wards the  addition  was  accepted  by 
the  Roman  Church  and  became  one  of 
the  abiding  causes  of  the  great  schism 
between  the  east  and  the  west. 

The  first  really  serious  estrangement 
between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
Churches  took  place  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  Ignatius  was 

appointed  patriarch  of  ConstarWnople 

in  846  and  shortly  afterwards  Michael 
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Ill  became  emperor.  Ignatius  refused 
communion  to  Micliael’s  uncle,  Bar- 
dus,  on  the  ground  of  drunkenness 
and  immorality.  The  emperor  inter- 
fered and  banished  Ignatius,  putting 
in  his  stead  Photius,  an  exceedingljr 
clever  and  learned  man,  hut  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous.  The  legitimacy  of 
Photius’  elevation  to  the  see  was  ques- 
tioned and  Ignatius’  supporters  who 
thought  him  wronged  appealed  to 
Pope  Nicolas  I ; but  Photius  had 
anticipated  them,  having  already  laid 
the  matter  before  the  Pope.  Nicolas 
as  mediator  a.ssmned  a haughty  dicta- 
torial air,  but  finally  confirmed  Igna- 
tius’ deposition,  having  been  deceived 
by  a false  report  brought  to  him  by 
his  legates.  On  discovering  the  fraud 
in  863,  he  reversed  his  decision,  decid- 
ing in  favor  of  the  deposed  Ignatius, 
pronouncing  sentence  'of  deposition 
against  Photius  and  threatening  ex- 
communication  in  case  of  disobedience. 

Meanwhile  another  cause  for  ill- 
feeling  between  the  Roman  see  and 
that  of  Constantinople  had  arisen.  The 
Bulgarians,  a Slav  people,  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  By- 
zantine missionaries,  St.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  about  850.  The  Bulgarian 
king,  after  his  conversion  applied  to 
Rome  for  teachers  and  a ked  for  the 
pope’s  opinion  regarding  Photius’ 
right  to  the  patriarchate.  Nicolas  con- 
sidering this  a golden  oppurtunity  to 
increase  hi.s  jurisdiction,  replied  that 
Photius  had  not  been  lawfully  appoint- 
ed and  had  no  right  to  confirm  candi- 
dates who  pre.senled  themselves  for 
confirmation.  Angered  at  this,  as  he 
thought,  unju.st  intrusion  of  the  pope, 
Photius  held  a sj nod  and  deposed  in 
turn  the  head  of  the  Roman  see. 
P'urtiier,  he  issued  a circular  letter  to 


tfle  eastern  patriarchs,  denouncing  the 
interference  of  the  pope  in  Bulgarian 
affairs  and  accusing  the  Roman  church 
of  irregular  practices  and  heretical 
doctrines.  He  charged  the  Latin 
Church  with  fasting  on  Saturday, 
shortening  the  time  of  Lent  by  one 
week,  using  milK,  cheese  and  butter 
during  the  forty  days  fast,  enforcing 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  despising 
priests  already  married,  and  above  all 
corrupting  the  Nicene  creed  by  adding 
the  “JUioque"  clause.  These  accusa- 
tions practically  include  the  main  dif- 
ferences between  the  Ivastern  and 
Western  Church  to  this  day. 

In  867  the  emperor  Michael  was 
murdered  and  with  his  death  came  the 
downfall  of  Photius.  The  new  emper- 
or, Basil,  deposed  Photius  and  recalled 
Ignatius.  Two  years  after  his  acces- 
sion the  emperor  convened  a general 
council  and  confirmed  the  papal  decrees 
against  Photius;  but  the^rouncil  was  not 
representative  and  but  poorly  attended, 
so  that  the  formula  of  union  between  the 
east  and  the  west,  drawn  up  and  signed , 
was  barren  and  short-lived  The  Bul- 
garian question  soon  came  up  again.  In 
869  it  had  been  agreed  that  Bulgaria  be- 
longed to  the  Byzantine  see  and  that 
Roman  clergy  were  to  withdraw  from 
the  countrv.  Pope  John  VIII  refused 
to  ratify  this  agreement  and  demanded 
the  recall  of  Greek  bishops  and  priests 
from  Bulgaria,  claiming  the  right  of 
jurisdiction  over  it.  Frienrl  as  Igna- 
tius was  of  the  Pope,  his  love  of  power 
was  too  great  t > allow  him  to  make 
such  concessions  to  him,  so  the  quarrel 
continued.  In  877  Ignatius  died  and 
Photius  again  obtained  the  patriarch- 
ate. It  may  be  worth  noting  that 
before  Ignatius’  death,  after  so  many 
years  of  alternating  fortune,  the  two 
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rivals  became  friends.  Photius  now 
in  power  convened  a large  council 
which  annulled  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  86g  and  reafiBrmed  the 
ancient  form  of  the  Nicene  creed,  i.e., 
the  form  without  the  Jilioque  clause. 
The  pope  was  deceived  into  ratifying 
the  action  of  the  council  through  mis- 
representation by  the  papal  delegates, 
but  on  discovering  the  deception  he 
despatched  bishop  Marinus  to  declare 
invalid  what  had  been  done.  Marinus 
was  seized  and  thrown  into  pri.son  by 
Photius,  whom  the  pope  therefore 
anathematized.  Before  his  death  in 
891  Photius  was  destined  to  be  deposed 
once  more.  Five  years  before  his 
death  he  was  removed  by  the  new 
emperor  L,eo  IV  to  make  room  for  the 
youngest  brother  of  the  emperOr.  His 
last  years  were  spent  in  a cloister,  and 
thus  ended  the  life  of  the  man  who 
perhaps  more  than  all  others  was  the 
means  of  bringing  about  the  separation 
between  the  Kastern  and  the  Western 
Churches. 

The  quarrel  about  the  election  of  the 
patriarchate  and  the  respective  rights 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople  over 
Bulgaria  lingered  for  some  time. 
P'riendly  relations  were  reestaLlished 
in  900  A.D.,  but  the  reconciliation 
Was  neither  cordial  nor  complete,  and 
throughout  the  tenth  century  there 
was  but  little  intercourse  between  the 
two  churches.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  dark  century  in  the  church’s  his- 
tory a circumstance  arose  which  tend- 
ed to  further  estrange  them.  Leo  the 
emperor  had  married  a fourth  wife  in 
vi<dation  of  the  laws  of  the  Greek 
Church,  which  forbade  fourth  mar- 
riages. The  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople protested  against  the  emperor’s 
action,  and  as  a reward  for  his  med- 
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dling  was  deposed  by  the  emperor.  To 
justify  himself,  Leo  appealed  to  pope 
Sergius  III,  who  sanctioned  the  mar- 
riage. Constantine,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Leo,  prohibited  fourth  mar- 
riages by  an  edict ; in  this  the 
pope  acquiesced,  so  the  .schism  slum- 
bered during  the  dark  tenth  century. 

In  the  following  century  both  the 
emperor  and  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople were  much  annoyed  at  the 
increasing  power  of  the  papacy  and  at 
the  threatened  loss  of  Italian  posses- 
sions through  the  progress  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  Italy.  In  1024  the  proposal 
was  made  to  pope  John  XVIII,  that 
the  title  episcop  us  ecuinenic  us 
should  be  enjoyed  equally  by  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Constantinople. 
With  this  proposal  was  sent  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money  to  help  him 
come  to  a decision.  The  mercenary 
John  was  ready  to  accept  the  proposal 
and  to  renounce  all  claim  of  superior- 
ity over  the  eastern  patriarchs,  but  the 
negotiations  came  to  nought  when  the 
treasonable  plot  was  discovered. 

And  now  we  come  to  the'  man  who 
really  completed  what  Photius  had 
done  so  much  to  bring  about,  Michael 
Ccrularius,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. Cerularius  and  Leo,  the  metro- 
politan of  Bulgaria  (the  metropolitan 
was  the  presiding  bishop  of  a province, 
so  called  because  in  early  times  his  .see 
was  commonly  fixed  in  the  civil  me- 
tropolis), addressed  in  1053  a letter  to 
the  bishop  of  Trani  in  Apulia,  a diocese 
then  subject  to  the  Eastern  Church, 
warning  him  of  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  These  errors  they 
grouped  under  four  main  heads  ; ( i ) 
that,  following  the  practice  of  the  Jews, 
unleavened  bread  is  used  in  the  Eu- 
charist, (2)  that  the  Romans  fast  on 
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Saturdays  during  Lent,  (3)  that  they 
eat  blood  and  things  strangled,  (4) 
that  they  sing  the  great  Hallelujah  at 
Easter  only.  Pope  Leo  IX  despatched 
three  envoys  to  Constantinople  but  as 
they  brought  with  them  counter- 
charges against  the  Greek  Church,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  refused  to 
treat  with  them.  The  charges  they 
brought  were,  ( i ) that  the  patriarch 
had  usurped  to  himself  the  title 
ecumenical,  (2)  that  he  wished  to  make 
himself  chief  of  the  patriarchs,  (3) 
that  the  Greeks  rebaptized  the  Latins, 
(4)  that  they  permitted  their  priests  to 
live  in  wedlock,  (5)  that  they  neglected 
baptism  of  their  infants  before  the 
eighth  day  after  birth  and  (6)  that  they 
had  omitted  the  filioque  clause 
from  their  creed.  The  emperor  had 
received  the  legates  kindly,  but  Ceru- 
larius  would  hold  no  conference  with 
them,  so  they  excommunicated  and 
anathematized  the  haughty  patriarch. 
Cerularius  retaliated  by  anathematiz- 
ing the  legates,  accusing  them  of 
fraud  and  by  writing  to  the  pope  lay- 
ing charges  against  the  Roman  Church, 
The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem  supported  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  so  the  schism  was 
complete. 

While  these  controversies  were  be- 
ing carried  on  between  east  and  west, 
by  what  we  might  call  a lucky  stroke 
of  fortune,  the  Greek  Church  had  re- 
ceived a large  accession  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  members  by  founding  the 
Russian  Church.  The  Western  Church 
had  reproached  the  Greek  for  its  lack 
of  missionary  spirit,  and  not  without 
good  reason  ; for  though  within  a ver3^ 
short  time  large  numbers  were  added 
to  the  church,  it  was  rather  because 
they  sought  the  church  than  that  the 


church  sought  them.  Discarding  as 
legendary  the  stories  of  the  missionary 
labours  in  Russia  of  St.  Andrew  and 
St.  Anthony,  history  shows  us  that  it 
is  not  until  near  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  that  Russia  was  converted  to 
Christianity  and  ‘ ‘ that  the  Eastern 
Church,”  as  Dean  Stanley  says, 
‘‘silently  and  almost  uncon.sciously 
bore  into  the  world  her  mightiest  off- 
spring.” 

In  862  the  Normans  who  were 
sweeping  over  Eastern  Europe  took 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Russia  by 
making  the  family  of  Ruric  rulers. 
Some  of  the  descendants  of  this  family 
seem  to  have  come  into  contact  with 
Christian  missionaries ; one,  Olga,  is 
said  to  have  been  attracted  to  Christian- 
ity through  a sense  of  policy,  but  as 
far  as  can  be  learned  Christianity  had 
taken  little  or  no  root  in  the  country. 
It  is  not  until  the  time  ofValdimir, 
grandson  of  Olga  and  duke  of  Russia 
and  Muscovy,  that  Christianity  could 
find  a foothold  in  Russian  territory. 
The  story  goes  that  envoys  from  the 
Latin  Church,  from  Jews  and  from 
Mohammedans  each  came  to  Valdimir 
to  show  the  respective  merits  of  their 
form  of  religion  and  to  ask  Valdimir 
to  accept  it.  He  refused  to  accept  any 
one  of  them  apparently  partly  because 
of  his  regard  for  ancient  customs  and 
partly  because  of  the  strict  morality 
enforced  by  these  religions.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  his  reply  to  the 
representative  of  Mohammedism,  who 
had  told  the  duke  that  wine  was  not 
allowed  a follower  of  Mohammed.  The 
duke’s  reply  showed  that  he  was  no 
prohibitionist;  “drinking,”  he  says, 
“ is  the  great  delight  of  Russians,  we 
cannot  live  without  it.”  Later  a mis- 
sionary came  from  Greece  who  ex- 
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pounded  to  the  duke  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  but  Valdimir  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  forsake  the  rude  idolatry  of 
his  countrymen.  On  the  advice  of  his 
nobles,  however,  he  agreed  to  send 
men  to  the  seats  of  these  different  re- 
ligious to  report  on  this  teaching  and 
form  of  worship.  The  envoys  set  out 
and  visited  representative  churches  of 
the  different  religions,  coming  last  of 
all  to  the  magnificent  church  of  St- 
Sophia  at  Constantinople.  Here  the 
dazzling  splendour  of  the  church  .ser- 
vice completely  overcame  the  envoys. 
The  chanting  of  hymns,  multitude  of 
lights,  and  angelic  appearance  of  the. 
deacons  and  sub-deacons  .so  struck  the 
Russians  with  awe  that  they  thought 
they  were  no  longer  upon  earth  but  in 
heaven.  “We  want  no  further  proof,’’ 
they  said,  “send  us  home.”  The 
envoys  returned  home  and  gave  their 
report  advocating  the  adoption  of  the 
Greek  form  of  worship,  but  Valdimir 
still  hesitated  at  coming  to  a decision. 
At  this  very  time  he  was  laying  siege 
to  a small  city  called  Cherson,  and  he 
vowed  that  if  success  attended  him  he 
would  be  baptized.  He  had  threatened 
to  lay  siege  to  Constantinople  and  was 
bought  off  only  by  receiving  the  hand 
of  the  emperor’s  sister  in  marriage, 
though  he  in  return  promised  his  own 
conversion.  He  kept  his  word  and 
accordingly  was  baptized  in  988,  at  the 
same  time  issuing  orders  for  a general 
baptism  of  his  people  at  the  town  of 
Kieff.  The  people  did  not  dare  dis- 
obey, so  as  dean  Stanley  remarks,  the 
whole  people  of  Kieff  were  immersed 
in  the  same  river,  some  sitting  on  the 
banks,  some  plunged  in,  others  swim- 
ming, whilst  the  priest  read  the  pray- 
ers.” Thus  without  the  sacrifice  of 
one  missionary  or  the  outlay  of  one 


dollar  for  missionary  purposes  a whole 
nation  was  brought  into  the  fold  of 
the  Greek  Church. 

(7(t  /v  coi/ipletcd  in  n<\xi  issue.') 

INDEXING  A LIBRARY. 

The  system  here  described  may 
not  be  the  ideal  one,  but  it  is  at 
least  simple  and  practicable.  In  order 
to  put  it  into  effect  the  first  step  is  to 
number  the  books  in  the  library.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  make  a catalogue  oi 
them,  though  it  might  lie  an  advantage 
to  do  so.  1 f the  lilirary  is  still  quite 
.small  it  may  be  better  to  leave  some 
blanks  in  the  numberin.g,  so  that  when 
new  hooks  are  added  afterwards,  they 
may  be  arranged  on  the  shelves  near 
those  which  correspond  with  them  in 
size. 

When  one  has  numbered  his  books 
he  should  procure  a Hible  with  a wide 
margin.  I’eside  me,  as  I write,  there 
lies  an  old  volume  in  appearance  like 
a family  Hilile.  (_)n  the  inner  jiortion 
of  each  page  there  is  only  a narrow 
column  of  printed  matter ; all  the  rest 
— about  seven  inches — is  margin.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  so  much  mar- 
gin, but  there  should  be  at  least  suf- 
ficient space  for  several  entries.  In 
making  references  in  this  Bible  to 
books  in  the  library,  the  neatest  and 
simplest  form  is  the  fractional.  The 
denominator  may  stand  for  the  num- 
ber of  the  book  and  the  numerator  for 
the  page.  To  illustrate;  in  the  Bible 
beside  me  I find  opposite  Matt.  0 t-l  f) 
this  reference  By  turning  to  the 

library  I find  that  book  737  is  a vol- 
ume of  sermons  by  Prof.  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  of 'Princeton,  entitled  “Sermons 
to  Young  Men” ; and  when  I turn,  to 
page  193  of  this  book  I find  there,  as  I 
expected,  the  beginning  of  a sermon 
on  Matt.  5:45. 
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What  has  been  said  has  reference 
mainly  to  texts,  sermons  and  outlines 
of  sermons.  Hut  the  same  system  of 
references  may  be  employed  advan- 
tageously with  (Jther  books.  For  ex- 
am])le  1 am  at  present  taking  a mis- 
sion study  class  through  that  excel- 
lent little  text-hook,  “The  Evangeliza- 
tion of  the  World  in  This  Generation," 
by  John  R.  Mott.  The  margins  of 
the  ])ages  of  my  co]>y  are  liberally 
s])rinkled  with  references  in  fractional 
form.  First,  I read  our  text-book, 
and  afterwards,  whenever  1 found 
anylliing  hearing  upon  an\-  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Mott  1 made  a reference 
as  above.  Now,  I am  able,  in  an  in- 
stant, to  lay  my  hand  upon  anything  I 
have  ever  read  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  question.  A single  illustration 
will  show  the  modus  operandi.  On 
page  10  of  our  text-book  Mott  men- 
tions four  methods  of  mission  work, 
viz.,  educational,  medical,  literary  and 
evangelistic.  On  the  margin  opposite 
that  statement  I find  this  reference 
Turning  to  the  library  I find  that  book 
447  'is  “A  Study  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions,” by  Prof.  W.  Newton  Clark, 
and  on  page  (>6  of  this  book  there  is 
an  interesting  discussion  of  evangelis- 
tic and  educational  methods  in  mission 
work. 

Every  student  should  provide  him- 
self with  a good  common-place  book, 
or  index  rerum,  and  in  this  he  should 
make  entry,  under  its  appropriate 
heading,  of  any  material  which  may 
afterwards  be  of  service  to  him. 
When  a quotation  is  brief  it  may  be 
written  out  in  full,  but  if  it  be  long 
the  reference  may  be  made  to  it  in 
fractional  form.  A student  should  be 
able  to  trace  up  all  that  he  has  ever 
read  upon  a given  subject  as  readily 
as  a merchant  can  find  in  his  ledgcr 


the  name  of  any  man  with  whom  he 
has  been  doing  business  on  credit.  In 
my  common-place  book  I find  under 
the  head  of  “Ambition”  1311  entries. 
Some  of  these  are  only  brief  quota- 
tions ; others,  which  arc  too  long  to 
quote,  have  a reference  made  to  them 
showing  where  they  can  be  found. 
Among  the  latter  1 find  these : 

The  first  is  a statement  made  by 
hiibbon  regarding  the  ambition  of  Mo- 
hammed ; the  second  is  an  opinion  g'iv- 
en  hy  Meyer  in  “Israel”;  the  third  is  a 
poem  by  (jiles  hletcher.  How  easy  it 
would  be,  with  all  this  material  at 
hand,  to  find  quotations  and  illustra- 
tions if  one  were  writing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  “Ambition”! 

One  is  always  reading  to  purpose 
when  he  is  making  references  of  this 
character.  His  mind  is  on  the  alert : 
he  is  forming  the  habit  of  grouping 
and  classifying  facts ; and  he  is  laying 
all  his  reading  so  under  tribute  that 
when,  in  after  years,  he  desires  to 
make  use  of  certain  material  he  can 
find  it  without  delay.  One  cannot  read 
so  rapidly,  but  he  is  no  more  losing 
time  when  he  is  thus  fixing  his  read- 
ing,  than  is  the  merchant  when  trans- 
ferring an  item  from  the  day  took  to 
the  ledger,  or  when  filing  away  a letter 
in  a modern  cabinet. 

CLIPPINGS. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  meth- 
od of  handling  clippings  from  news- 
papers. Sevcyal  very  good  schemes 
are  advertised,  but  the  objection  to 
most  of  them  is  that  they  are  too  elab- 
orate. The  best  system  is  the  simp- 
lest so  long  as  it  enables  the  student  to 
find  immediately  the  materials  he  re- 
quires. A scrap-book  meets  the  form- 
er of  these  conditions,  for  it  is  certain- 
ly simple  enough,  but  it  is  objection- 
able on  the  ground  that  it  cannot  be 
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indexed,  nor  can  clippings  l)e  removed 
from  it  without  a good  deal  of  trouble. 
I have  used,  with  satisfaction.  Breed  s 
Portfolio  Scrap-book,  and  also  the 
Acme  File.  The  latter,  which  is  only 
a series  of  envelopes,  or  pockets,  con- 
veniently fastened  together,  is  prob- 
ably the  simplest  and  chea])cst  method 
extant.  Each  pocket  may  be  labelled 
with  a subject,  and  all  clippings  bear- 
ing u])on  that  subject  may  be  kept  in 
it,  and  referred  to  without  an}'  difficul- 
ty or  delay.  When  a clipping  has 
been  used,  it  may  be  replaced  or  des- 
troyed according  as  the  owner  wills. 

W.  S.  McTavisii. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Y.  M.C.  A.  meeting  of  February 
27th,  was  addressed  by  Mr.  G.  D.  H. 
Gibson,  on  the  subject  “Redeeming 
the  Time.’’  Mr.  J.  Watts  was  the 
speaker  at  the  next  weekly  session, 
his  subject  being  “Faith  in  Practical 
Fife.  ’ ’ A pleasing  and  profitable  feat- 
ure of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meetings  is  the 
interest  manifested  in  discussion. 
Following  is  a brief  synopsis  of  the 
addresses. 

MR.  GIBSON. 

Redeeming  the  Time. 

To  redeem  the  time  means  to  seize 
and  utilize  the  moment  upon  which 
may  hang  a human  life  or  eternal  des- 
tiny. Men  are  wasting  time  and  if 
every  person  were  to  stop  wasting  time 
the  result  would  be  more  startling  than 
the  story  of  the  sun  standing  still  ‘‘on 
Gibeon”  and  the  moon  “in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon,”  when  the  Lord  fought  for 
Israel  of  old. 

The  divine  way  concerning  man  is 
one  that  requires  time.  Jesus  said: 

“So  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a 
man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground. 
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and  should  sleep  and  rise  night  and 
day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and 
grow  u]),  he  knoweth  not  how.  I'or 
the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  her- 
sel  f ; first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  But  when  the 
fruit  is  brought  forth,  immediately  he 
putteth  in  the  sickle,  because  the  har- 
vest is  come."  'I'o  give  due  import- 
ance to  the  rea])ing  does  not  lessen  the 
importance  of  the  stage  when  merely 
the  "blade"  exists,  or  the  “ear,"  or 
"the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  The  ])rescnt 
is  represented  by  one  or  another  of 
these  stages.  The  present  is  of  vital 
importance.  ‘bVet  in  the  living  pre- 
sent." Mr.  Archer  Brown  of  New 
York,  said  lately  in  his  address  to 
young  men : “Time  is  the  stuff  life  is 
made  of;"  says  Benjamin  Franklin: 
"Every  man  has  the  same  amount  of  it 
in  a year.  One  improves  it  and  reaps 
great  results.  Another  wastes  it  and 
reaps  failure."  To  use  time  aright, 
have  a system.  Shape  everything  to 
it.  Divide  the  twenty-four  hours  be- 
tween work,  recreation,  sleep  and  men- 
tal culture.  The  scheme  will  quickly 
go  to  pieces  unless  backed  by  persist- 
ent purpose.  “Be  always  ready  for 
the  next  step  up.  Go  to  the  head  and 
stay  there.”  “Learn  the  might  of 
minutes.”  “Do  not  educate  the  mus- 
cles at  the  expense  of  the  brain.”  It 
is  of  greatest  importance  to  be  con- 
scious of  moving  through  life  in 
right  direction.  He  who  keeps  look- 
ing back  as  he  ploughs  is  not  worthy 
of  the  name  ploughman. 

The  jews  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
necessary,  yet  an  event  had  to  take 
place  that  would  give  direction  ;a 
new  direction — to  the  trend  of  events. 
Before  Christ  came  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  find  anything  in  life  more  than 
bitter  and  fruitless  strife.  With  Jesus 
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came  a divine  love  which  could  trans- 
form the  most  fruitless  struggle  into 
a life  worth  living,  or  a fight  worth 
fighting.  If  very  life,  no  matter  how 
humble  or  secure,  could  also  find  its 
place  as  a part  of  the  great  whole 
which  He  called  His  kingdom. 

If  life  is  a gain  it  is  the  result  of 
time  redeemed.  It  is  not  a gain  for 
those  who  expect  to  receive  in  a fu- 
ture life  a joy  that  would  out-weigh 
the  pain  of  life  on  earth.  A theory  of 
compensation  in  a future  life  is  not 
moral.  The  late  Principal  Caird  of 
Glasgow  University,  says  : “No  man  is 
even  at  the  threshold  of  the  religious 
life  so  long  as  he  has  an  eye  to  any- 
thing to  be  gained  or  got  by  religion.” 

To  redeem  time  is  to  seize  in  spite 
of  all  opposition,  the  best  that  is  for 
man.  In  redeeming  the  time  man 
needs  divine  help.  This  is  granted. 
In  the  conflict  of  right  against  wrong, 
man  is  between  duty  and  inclination, 
but  in  this  struggle  in  which  the  great- 
er odds  are  against  man,  his  reinforce- 
ment is  nothing  less  than  divine  love. 

When  men  are  bound  in  habits  of 
sin,  and  when  they  have  no  use  what- 
ever for  reason  and  resolution,  when 
the  time  has  almost  come  that  their 
only  cry  would  be  “the  harvest  is  past, 
the  summer  is  ended,  and  I am  not 
saved,”  the  spell  may  be  broken,  and 
the  remaining  time  in  such  a life  may 
be  redeemed,  and  along  with  other 
special  means  of  bringing  such  men 
to  Christ,  what  is  commonly  called  get- 
ting converted  at  evangelistic  meet- 
ings, has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  of 
value.  The  generosity  of  divine  love 
saves  men  as  long  as  there  can  be 
found  in  their  breasts  one  spark  of  the 
manhood  that  was  in  the  penitent  thief 
when  he  rebuked  his  evil  comrade, 
saying,  “Dost  not  thou  fear  God? 


We  receive  the  due  reward  of  our 
deeds,  but  this  man  hath  (lone  nothing 
amiss.” 


MR.  WATTS. 

For  Feb.  27,  the  subject  was  “Faith 
in  Practical  Life,”  and  the  leader  was 
Mr.  J.  R.  Watts,  P.A.  In  dealing 
with  the  topic  some  wrong  conceptions 
of  faith,  which  make  it  a passive  as- 
sent to  dogmas  of  the  church,  a some- 
thing which  does  not  touch  life  and  its 
needs,  were  pointed  out  and  criticised. 
Many  a man  in  this  way  held  one 
creed,  while  his  life  and  his  attitude  to 
the  world  were  shaped  by  another. 
I his  other  was  the  real  faith  of  his 
life.  Faith  was  not  merely  know- 
ledge or  conviction.  It  was  knowledge 
that  directed  the  will.  Some  exam- 
ples of  men  of  great  faith  were  then 
considered,  and  in  each  case  it  was 
pointed  out  that  behind  the  heroic 
deeds  which  made  them  famous  there 
was  such  a knowledge,  and  that  it  was 
this  knowledge  or  insight  which  in- 
spired noble  deeds.  In  making  appli- 
cation of  this  truth  the  leader  sounded 
a warning  against  the  tendency,  so 
strong  at  present,  to  overlook  faith  as 
impracticable,  and  to  hurry  to  action 
without  the  necessary  preparation. 
The  need  for  a noble  faith  was  also 
emphasized,  and  faith  in  God  as  lie  is 
revealed  in  Christ  was  shown  to  be  the 
best  preparation  for  what  is  called 
practical  life.  The  discussion  which 
followed  the  paper  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  term. 


Owing  to  the  extraordinary  readi- 
ness with  which  contributions  have 
been  recently  pouring  into  the  editor- 
ial sanctum,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  hold  considerable  material  till 
the  following  issue. — Ed. 


QUEEN’S  DEBATERS  OF  SESSION  1901-2. 


J.  A.  DONNELL,  M.A.,  ALEX.  CALHOUN,  M.A.,  vs.  Varsity. 


J.  R.  WATTS,  B.A.,  I.  N.  BECKSTEDT,  B.A.,  vs.  McGlU. 
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editorials. 


The  papers  and  discussions  in  con- 
nection with  the  Alumni  Confer- 
ence this  year  were'  of  very  great  in- 
terest and  importance.  There  is  per- 
haps room  for  regret  that  more  of  the 
Alumni  did  not  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. The  conference  will  fail  in 
at  least  one  of  its  objects  if  it  does  not 
result  in  the  introduction  from  year  to 
year  of  fresh  debating  talent.  Special 
opportunities  and  encouragement 
should  be  given  in  this  direction.  The 
programme  this  year  was  so  full  and 
the  papers  so  long  that  little  time  was 
left  for  discussion,  and  what  time 
there  was  fell  to  the  older  and  more 
experienced  members.  It  was  prob- 
ably quite  right  that  those  who  could 
speak  and  speak  well  should  be  heard, 
but  there  ought  to  be  more  time  for 
discussion  so  that  the  president  would 
not  be  compelled  to  snuff  out  growii\g 
interest  and  enthusiasm  by  calling  for 
an  adjournment. 

jK  * ^ 

The  sessions  of  the  conference  have 
afforded  many  instances  of  quite  un- 


varnished criticism.  This  straight- 
forward dealing  is  refreshing,  as  too 
often  such  meetings  are  little  better 
than  mutual  admiration  sessions.  And 
we  admire  the  man  who  is  prepared  to 
state  his  views  clearly  and  firmly  in 
the  face  of  hostile  sentiment.  Such 
fearlessness  is  good  for  the  parties  im- 
mediately concerned,  and  helpful  as  an 
object  less.on  in  these  days  of  com])lais- 
ance  and  uncertainty.  Most  of  the  de- 
bates showed  an  admirable  spirit  of 
self-restraint  and  tolerance,  but  we 
think  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  the 
audience  must  have  received  a more  or 
less  unfavourable  impression.  There 
were  times  when  certain  members  ap- 
parently fell  into  the  error  of  thinking 
that  the  last  word  is  necessarily  the 
best  word ; and  so  they  could  not  rest 
content  with  leaving  their  position, 
which  had  been  clearly  explained  al- 
ready, to  the  judgment  of  the  audience. 
Over-explanation  and  an  excessive  de- 
sire to  put  oneself  right  are  signs  of 
weakness  rather  than  strength ; aiid 
the  result,  so  far  as  the  conference  is 
concerned,  is  a loss  in  dignity  and 
prestige. 

* * * 

rile  conference  heretofore,  and  very 
largely  this  year,  has  concerned  itself 
with  the  discussion  of  problems  hav- 
ing a theological  bearing.  Even  Pro- 
fessor Dupuis  could  not  resist  the  fas- 
cination of  the  ‘science  of  sciances,’ 
and  in  a series  of  illustrated  lectures 
made  a valuable  contribution  in  the 
way  of  archaeological  investigation. 
Many,  no  doubt,  felt  that  the  Chancel- 
lor's lectureship  took  a somewhat  neg- 
ative turn  this  year,  but  it  oftens  hap- 
pens that  the  best  kind  of  building  is 
only  possible  after  a little  pulling 
down.  It  is  just  as  well  that  all  should 
know  the  true  relation  between  moral 
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teaching  and  the  concrete  illustrations 
that  have  been  used  to  enforce  that 
teaching.  The  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  teachers  and  preachers  must 
cut  loose  from  the  trammels  of  con- 
ventionality and  long-established  cus- 
tom, and  place  the  ethical  and  spiritual 
content  of  Scripture  on  a firm  basis, 
the  basis,  namely,  of  assured  experi- 
ence, and  not  especially  on  this,  that 
or  the  other  event,  coming  down  to  us 
from  the  distant  past.  Prof.  Dupuis’ 
lectures,  apart  from  their  scientific  in- 
terest, were  valuable  as  showing  how 
wide  had  been  the  relations  of  all  races 
and  peoples  from  the  beginning  and 
as  tending  toward  the  separation  of 
some  things  which  too  often  in  Chris- 
tian teaching  are  unequally  yoked  to- 
gether. 

* * 

At  the  last  session  of  the  conference 
Principal  Gordon  expressed  his  grati- 
fication at  the  interest  displayed  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  subjects  discussed 
and  the  excellence  of  the  papers  pre- 
sented. One  of  his  remarks  seemed 
to  convey  the  impression  that  he  would 
favour  an  extension  of  the  range  of 
subjects  usually  presented  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Association.  Such  an 
extension  would  no  doubt  work  out  to 
the  interest  of  the  conference.  Many 
fields  of  science  have  been  wonderfully 
enlarged  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  it  would  surely  be  a good  and 
wholesome  thing  to  include  from  year 
to  year  two  or  three  lectures  in  biolo- 
gy and  physics.  It  is  easily  possible 
to  get  too  far  from  the  physical 
sciences  both  in  sympathy  and  thought, 
with  the  result  that  theology  and  phil- 
osophy come  to  be  regarded  as  isolat- 
ed branches.  This  is  unfortunate,  as 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon 


that  truth  is  a unity,  and  that  all  de- 
partments of  knowledge  should  be  laid 
under  contribution  in  the  grand  eman- 
cipation from  error  and  misconception. 
It  is  true  we  have  been  earnestly  assur- 
ed that  thei'e  is  no  isolation  or  antag- 
onism, and  no  doubt  most  people  un- 
derstand this,  but  if  scientific  subjects 
formed  a part  of  the  conference  pro- 
gramme there  could  be  no  room  for 

misunderstanding. 

* * * 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  has  been 
expressed  with  the  practice  of  collect- 
ing an  admission  fee  from  students  at- 
tending the  evening  lectures  of  the 
conference.  The  amount  of  the  fee 
is  not  worth  considering,  but  there 
may  be  some  ground  for  the  view  that 
it  is  objectionable  on  principle.  The 
lectures  are  certainly  worth  the  fee 
many  times  over,  but  it  is  just  because 
the  conference  presents  such  excellent 
opportunities  for  receiving  inspiration 
and  instruction  that  the  Alumni  should 
be  prepared  to  forego  the  small  pecun- 
iary advantage  of  the  fee  in  question. 
Anything  that  savours  of  close  deal- 
ing and  excessive  economy  cannot  but 
repel  the  sympathies  of  the  students, 
and  we  believe  the  evening  sessions 
would  have  been  much  more  largely 
attended  had  there  been  no  fee. 


IN  a recent  number  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian College  Journal  a contributor, 
writing  under  the  heading  “Talks 
About  Books,”  says  of  Dr.  Denney’s 
book,  “The  Death  of  Christ,”  that  it 
is  hard  to  say  why  it  was  written.  The 
writer  says  further  that  Dr.  Denney, 
when  in  Chicago  a short  time  ago, 
startled  the  world  theological  with  his 
radical  views  and  that  in  the  present 
book  he  is  the  most  orthodox  of  the 
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orthodox.  Now  we  have  not  read  the 
work  emljodying-  Dr.  Denney’s  Chica- 
go lectures,  but  the  Expository  Times. 
in  a notice  of  “Studies  in  Theology,’’ 
u.ses  the  following  language:  “This 
book  is  so  sincere,  so  convincing,  that 
it  will  make  others  as  orthodox  as  its 
author.”  This  shows  that  the  stand- 
ard of  orthodoxv  is  not  any  too  clear- 
ly defined  in  many  minds,  not  always 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  leading 
lights  in  the  theological  world.  Let- 
ting pass  the  question  of  orthodoxy, 
we  offer  as  an  exi)lanation  of  “The 
Death  of  Christ’’  that  the  author  con- 
sitlcred  such  a work  timely,  and  tlierc- 
forc  wrote  it.  Dr.  Denney’s  purpose 
was  to  set  forth  the  New  Testament 
interpretation  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
The  question  is  not  what  this,  that  or 
the  other  individual  may  think,  but 
what  is  the  teaching  of  the  records. 
The  book  is  a protest  against  the  too 
common  practice  of  torturing  the  writ- 
ings into  a mould  for  which  they  were 
never  intended.  We  see  in  these  days 
many  grotesque  attem])ts  at  impossible 
accommodation,  attempts  which  grow 
out  of  a desire  to  preserve  authority 
and  at  the  same  time  establish  a spec- 
ial theory.  If  an  interpretation  is 
found  to  be  inadequate  or  mistaken, 
why  not  say  so  frankly,  and  use  term- 
inology corresponding  to  the  new 
view  ? Dr.  Denney  does  not  say  that 
the  doctrine  set  forth  in  his  book  cov- 
ers all  the  ground ; what  he  does  say 
is  that  the  doctrine  is  conspicuous  in 
New  Testament  teaching.  After  a 
careful  reading  of  “The  Death  of 
Christ’’  we  certainly  think  the  book 
has  a purpose  back  of  it,  and  that  not- 
withstanding its  orthodoxy,  it  is  a dis- 
tinctly valuable  contribution  to  Chris- 
tian thought. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES, 

Who  was  the  Senior  who  purchased 
two  tickets  for  the  debate  at  12^  cents 
each? 


Why  doesn’t  Divinity  ask  the  Arts 
men  to  become  members  of  the  Hall? 


We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
Mr.  J.  Wallace’s  valuable  contribution 
“The  Greek  Church,”  the  first  section 
of  which  appears  in  the  present 
number. 


The  editorial  strength  has  been 
seriously  weakened  by  the  removal  of 
Mr.  T.  H.  Billings  from  the  Staff.  Mr. 
Billings  was  a very  capable  Editor, 
active,  enthusiastic  and  obliging  ; and 
his  relations  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Staff  were  of  the  pleasantest 
possible  kind.  We  deeply  regret  that 
his  valuable  work  on  the  Journal  has 
been  interrupted  by  illness. 


The  Sunday  afternoon  addresses  in 
Convocation  Hall  continue  to  be  well 
attended  and  to  call  forth  much  inter- 
est. Professor  Macnaughton’s  address 
of  two  weeks  ago  was  warmly  appre- 
ciated, and  the  Rev.  Eber  Crummy 
spoke  with  excellent  effect  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday.  It  is  announced  that 
Professor  Jordan  will  deliver  the  ad- 
dress next  Sunday. 


The  Journal  extends  congratulations 
to  Mr.  J.  Bradley  of  the  class  of  1900 
on  his  late  happy  entrance  into  the 
circle  of  benedicts,  and  gratefully  ack- 
nowledges the  receipt  of  a piece  of  the 
cake.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  will  re- 
side in  Calgary,  where  Jim  is  torging 
to  the  front  in  the  building  line,  and 
acquiring  pre-emptions  on  lots  as  a 
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side  issue.  We  rejoice  in  our  friend’s 
prosperity,  and  join  with  the  members 
of  his  year  in  wishing  him  every  joy 
in  this  his  last  and  most  fortunate 
venture. 


DIVINITY  STUDENTS  AND  THE 
ARTS  SOCIETY. 

IT  is  not  often  necessary  to  say  any- 
thing in  defence  of  theological 
students.  Divinities  have  their  faults, 
serious  ones,  and  the  writer  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact.  The  Divinities,  so 
far  as  we  have  noticed,  are  quite  wil- 
ling to  profit  by  criticism  and,  when 
fun  is  poked  at  them,  they  as  a rule 
take  as  mirthful  a view  of  the  situation 
as  their  critics.  The  course  pursued, 
however,  by  certain  members  of  the 
Arts  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  a 
few  days  ago  calls  for  some  serious 
comment,  and  raises  the  question  as 
to  how  far  theological  students  and 
other  students  should  work  together  in 
the  same  societies. 

First  let  us  a.sk  : Have  the  theolo- 

gical students  in  the  past  shown  them- 
selves useful  members  of  the  societies 
to  which  they  belonged  ? Has  their 
presence  in  these  societies  been  bene- 
ficial or  otherwise?  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  ask  the  question.  It  is  ad- 
mitted of  course  that  numerically  the 
theological  faculty  is  not  strong. 
It  claims  only  about  thirty-one  of  the 
total  eight  hundred  and  forty  stu- 
dents. Along  with  this  fact,  never- 
theless, it  is  well  to  note  a few  others. 
Of  the  last  six  presidents  of  the 
A.  M.  S.  four  have  been  Divinities. 
The  editor-in-chief  of  the  Journai.  for 
years  past  has  been  chosen  from  Divi- 
nity Hall  (two  numbers  of  the  present 
Volume  were  edited  by  otre  of  the  staff; 
this  is  the  one  exception).  Two  off 


the  best  players  on  the  football  team 
last  fall  were  students  of  theology. 
Divinities  as  a rule  give  the  heartiest 
support,  financial  and  otherwise,  to 
any  public  function,  e.  g.,  more  than 
tw’O  thirds  of  the  Divinity  students 
subscribed  to  the  conversazione  this 
year  ; can  the  same  be  said  of  any 
other  faculty? 

In  the  face  of  all  this  it  seems 
strange  that  some  individuals  should 
have  done  their  utmost  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Arts  Society  to  have 
the  constitution  changed  so  as  to  ex- 
clude Divinities  from  membership. 
We  refer  not  so  much  to  their  open 
opposition,  though  that  in  itself  was 
strange,  but  to  the  paltry  means  they 
used  to  gain  their  ends.  The  question 
was  thoroughly  thrashed  out  once, 
a vote  taken  and  a decision  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Divinities.  A good 
many  of  those  interested  then  left  the 
meeting,  thinking  that  the  matter  was 
.settled.  The  members  above  referred 
to  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  -exactly  the 
same  question  to  a second  vote.  Again 
the  decision  was  declared  in  favour  of 
Divinity  Hall.  Then  the  chief  ob- 
structer,  raising  a trivial  point  which 
he  ought  to  have  raised  long  before 
if  he  had  honestly  felt  its  importance, 
managed  to  block  proceedings  until 
the  meeting  was  forced  to  adjourn. 
The  remark  may  be  in  order  here  that 
it  is  more  graceful  to  submit  quietly 
when  a decision  is  announced  than  to 
try  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  have  it 
altered.  The  matter  will  have  been 
settled  one  way  or  the  other  before 
this  article  appears  in  print.  Mean- 
time all  are  awaiting  developments. 

As  to  the  general  question  many 
eel  strongly  that  the  more  closely 
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Arts  men  and  Divinities  are  associated 
the  better  it  is  for  all  concerned.  It  is 
one  of  the  disadvantages  of  our  present 
period  of  growth,  that  the  students  of 
Queen’s  do  not  know  one  another  as 
well  as  they  did  in  the  old  days  when 
one  building  held  us  all.  We  boast 
that  Queen’s  produces  healthy,  broad- 
minded men.  Who  can  tell  how  much 
this  is  due  to  the  free  inter-mingling 
of  Theological  students  with  Medicals, 
Science  men  and  Arts  men?  Surely 
it  is  not  a time  to  sever  the  ties  that 
have  bound  the  Arts  men  and  the  men 
of  Divinity  Hall  so  closely  together 
for  more  than  sixty  years!  We  have 
a great  past  behind  us  and  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  sacred  let  us  be  true  to 
our  traditions. 


ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY. 

There  has  been  but  a slim  atten- 
dance at  the  last  two  or  three  meetings 
of  the  A.M.S.  We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised as  it  is  usual  at  this  season  of 
the  year  for  only  the  faithful  few  to 
come  out  on  a Saturday  evening  and 
attend  to  the  despatching  of  necessary 
business.  However,  things  are  brew- 
ing that  will  probably  cause  longer 
meetings  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
The  Athletic  Committee  will  report 
on  the  second  Saturday  in  March  and 
interesting  matters  will  have  to  be 
discussed.  A committee  was  appoint- 
ed at  the  la.st  meeting  to  nominate  the 
Athletic  Committee  for  1903-4. 

A good  deal  of  valuable  time  has 
been  taken  up  in  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  pay  for  a sleigh  that  was  brok- 
en by  some  of  the  students  while  the 
A.M.S.  was  meeting  at  the  G.T.R. 
station.  It  was  finally  decided  not  to 
pay  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the 
A.M.S.  was  not  responsible  for  the 


action  of  individual  students.  A col- 
lection is  being  taken  up  by  one  or 
two  of  the  students  who  feel  that  the 
bill  ought  to  be  paid  in  some  way.  It 
would  have  been  a much  simpler  plan 
for  the  A.M.S.  to  have  settled  the 
matter  promptly  and  no  possible  harm 
could  have  resulted. 

At  the  last  meeting  a committee  was 
appointed  to  bring  in  suggestions  as 
to  what  programme  we  should  have 
on  ‘ ‘ Students’  Day  ’ ’ in  connection 
with  the  installation  ceremonies  next 
October.  lyOgie  Macdonnell  was  ap- 
pointed Associate  Editor  of  the  Journal 
in  place  of  T.  H.  Billings  who  has 
unfortunately  been  taken  ill.  After 
one  or  two  other  matters  had  been 
settled  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Cadies'  Department. 

lkvana. 

The  meeting  of  the  Levana  Society 
postponed  from  Alumni  week  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  February  i8th, 
in  the  Physics  room  of  the  old  Arts 
building.  Professor  Carmichael  gave 
us  a most  instructive  and  entertaining 
lecture  on  color — Red,  Green  and  Blue 
particularly.  It  was  with  feelings  of 
wond'er  that  many  of  us  wended  our 
way  to  that  meeting.  “Red,  Green 
and  Blue’’  was  what  our  programme 
announced,  but  what  did  it  mean? 
Had  it  been  Blue,  Red  and  Yellow  we 
might  have  made  some  conjecture,  be- 
ing well  used  to  that  combination. 
Others,  however,  with  the  superior 
advantage  of  having  passed  Junior 
Physics,  went  in  anticipation  of  some- 
thing familiar  and  intere.sting.  But 
whatever  our  motive  for  going — curi- 
osity, wonder,  interest  or  duty — we 
were  all  alike  rewarded,  and  enjoyed 
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the  hour  very  much.  If  we  did  not 
all  follow  and  thoroughly  understand 
the  new  region  into  which  we  were 
plunged,  it  certainly  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  lecturer,  nor  of  the  lecture, 
which  had  been  most  carefully  prepared 
for  us,  not  only  in  the  matter,  but  in 
the  illustrations,  which  latter  even  the 
most  ignorant  of  us  understood  and 
appreciated.  The  resolution  of  the 
Spectrum  in  his  explanation  of  color 
was  a surprise  indeed  to  most  of  us, 
and  quite  banished  our  preconceived 
and  misconceived  ideas  on  the  subject. 
In  closing,  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
photography  were  revealed  to  us,  and 
mention  made  of  the  new  developments 
in  photography — the  reproduction  of 
color,  with  a scientific  explanation  of 
how  it  was  to  be  achieved.  We  hope 
it  will  not  be  the  last  time  Professor 
Carmichael  will  welcome  the  Tevana 
Society  in  that  room,  for  our  meeting, 
though  unique,  was  none  the  less  ed- 
ucative and  enjoyable.  Our  thanks 
are  certainly  due  the  lecturer  who  so 
kindly  gave  us  of  his  time  and  know- 
ledge. 


A mirror  and  comb  have  at  last  ap- 
peared in  the  lower  cloak  room.  Nat- 
ure in  despair  had  pity  on  us  and  came 
to  our  aid,  and  by  piling  snow  by  the 
Windows  provided  us  temporarily  with 
the  former  requisite.  Perhaps  her 
kind  forethought  has  prompted  this 
recognition  of  our  needs.  Whoever 
Our  benefactor,  abundant  thanks ! ! 


Howsoe’er  this  March  has  reached  us, 
lyamb  or  lion-like  it  rose  ; 

We  much  fear  that  for  all  students 
There’s  a lion  at  the  close  ! 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

Our  regular  meeting  of  February 
20th  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive and  beautiful  of  the  whole 
session.  Our  As.sociation  during  that 
week  had  lost  one  of  its  Active  Mem- 
bers ; one  of  our  most  enthusiastic 
workers  had  been  called  to  her  eternal 
reward.  It  seemed  fitting  that  our 
meeting  should  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
memorial  ; but  that  our  sorrow  might 
not  be  one  of  despair,  but  of  hope,  a 
service  of  song  was  a prominent  feat- 
ure. Miss  Clark,  the  Vice-President, 
presided.  After  the  opening  exercises 
Miss  Montgomery  played  a violin 
solo — Handel’s  Largo — which,  with 
her  rendering,  gave  a beautiful  key- 
note to  our  meeting.  Miss  Knight 
sang  “While  Mary  Slept, ’’  after  which 
the  Vice-President  gave  a short  but 
most  impressive  talk  on  that  which 
was  uppermost  in  all  our  minds — the 
death  of  our  class-mate.  Most  ear- 
nestly she  spoke  of  the  lesson  for  us, 
of  the  thoughts  which  being  thus 
brought  face  to  face  with  death  calls 
to  our  minds.  Sorrow  we  must,  but 
not  despair.  However  dark  a mystery 
death  may  seem,  we  do  know  and  re- 
joice in  knowing  that  once  beyond  the 
gates  “We  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is.’’  Miss  Mun- 
roe  then  sang  the  very  appropriate 
solo,  “The  Plains  of  Peace.”  Miss 
Singleton  played  an  instrumental,  fol- 
lowing which  Miss  Cook  read  Mrs. 
Browning’s  beautiful  little  poem,  “He 
Giveth  His  Beloved  Sleep.”  Miss 
Clark’s  .solo,  “The  New  Kingdom,” 
and  the  hymn,  “Jerusalem  the  Golden” 
brought  our  Memorial  Service  to  a 
close,  and  one  and  all  of  us  felt  it  had 
truly  been  good  for  us  to  be  there. 
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IN  connection  with  a suggestion  of- 
fered in  a previous  Journal  for 
maintaining  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  College  paper,  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Ladies’  department  receiv- 
ed a contribution  in  the  shape  of  a 
short  story  which  is  tentatively  offer- 
ed to  the  critics ; 

THE  GREEN-GOLD  MAIDEN. 

I am  the  girl  of  the  Queen's  song- 
book.  The  little  green  and  golden 
maiden  who  stands  so  demurely  on  the 
cover  of  that  famous  musical  compil- 
ation which  is  making  its  way  into  stu- 
dents’ private  dens,  professors'  homes, 
ministers’  studies.  Glee  Club  practices 
and  concert  halls.  A public  life,  in- 
deed, for  a retiring  little  maiden  like 
myself,  and,  I assure  you,  a most  em- 
barassing  position  also,  to  one  of  my 
temperament  were  not  the  sense  of 
merited  retribution  and  the  certainty 
of  ethical  efficacy  more  than  counter- 
balancing influences.  However,  I feel 
it  due  to  myself,  in  view  of  my  native 
modesty  and  apparent  affrontery,  to 
offer  some  little  explanation  of  the 
public  stand  I have  taken. 

My  name  is  not  enrolled  with  the 
scholastic  maidens  who  chant  the 
praises  of  the  old  Ontario  Strand. 
Doubtless  among  them  there  are  many 
who  question  my  identity  and  vague- 
ly try  to  number  me  with  clans  or  fam- 
ilies who  have  passed  through  the  old 
halls  I am  frequenting  for  the  first 
time.  But  their  efforts  are  bound  to 
end  “in  shallows  and  in  miseries.” 
My  name  will  always  remain  a mys- 
tery— while  my  fate  will  never  cease 
to  be  a warning.  And  this  is  my 
strange  little  story : 

Far  back  in  the  pre-historic  times 
I lived  down  deep  below  the  sea,  “A 
mermaid  fair,  with  golden  hair,” — so 


beautiful,  so  enchanting,  and  so  se- 
ductive in  my  charms  that  many  were 
the  brave  mariners  I lured  to  destruc- 
tion, many  were  the  “humans”  who 
followed  me  to  a watery  grave.  You 
have  heard  the  stories  often.  I was 
the  mermaid  of  whom  poets  have  sung 

“Down,  down,  down, 

Down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea.” 
and 

Who  would  be  a mermaid  fair. 

Sitting  alone,  combing  her  hair. 

Under  the  sea?” 

A merry  life  1 led — fascinating,  all- 
conquering  in  my  charms ! A beauti- 
ful green  and  gold  maiden  flashing  in 
and  out  among  the  bright  waves,  play- 
ing with  the  water-babies,  and  comb- 
ing my  lovely  locks.  Sometimes  I 
would  pull  myself  high  up  on  the  tall 
shore  rocks  and  gaze  at  the  land 
stretching  out  before  me,  and  wonder 
about  the  lives  the  “humans”  led  on 
its  barren  wastes ; but  the  green  waves 
were  so  entrancing  that  away  from  the 
land-lubbers  I would  leap  down  again 
in  the  shining  depths  “to  lose  myself 
m the  infinite  main.”  This  was  life  to 
me,  and  had  I only  realized  it  then, 
my  story  would,  perchance,  have  been 
a different  one. 

One  day  as  I sat  on  a high,  sunny 
lock  near  the  shore,  plying  my  little 
gold  comb,  a boat  came  sailing  by — 
“sail  and  sail,  with  unshut  eye.” 
Sounds  of  music,  bliss  revealing,” 
came  floating  over  the  waters.  Beau- 
tiful strains,  entrancing,  delicious! 

I held  my  comb  poised,  as  the  notes 
came  nearer,  clearer,  and  echo  ans- 
wered echo  from  the  cave  behind.  The 
boat  was  filled  with  beautiful  humans, 
who  played  upon  instruments  of  mus- 
ic. They  played  and  played,  but  never 
a word  sang  they.  I gazed  and  gazed 
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and  still  the  wonder  grew.  But  there 
was  not  a sound  between  us  save  the 
beat  and  the  splash  of  the  waves 
against  the  bare,  dark  rocks,  and  the 
sweet,  sweet  notes  of  the  players, 
"piercingly  sweet  by  the  river.” 

But  all  on  a sudden,  and  1 know  not 
how  it  happened,  my  golden  comb 
caught  in  a ray  of  sunlight  and  Hashed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  foremost  boatman. 
He  was  gazing  out  across  the  waste  of 
waters,  seeing  nothing,  but  drawing 
forth  such  sobbing  notes  of  ecstacy 
that  they  thrilled  my  very  being. 
When  he  saw  me  in  my  dazzling  beau- 
ty (ah!  how  i have  changed),  he  lean- 
ed out  over  the  boat,  stretched  up  his 
arms  and  called — ^"At  last  we  have 
found  her,  the  maiden  of  our  music, 
the  soul  of  our  melody,  is  she  not  a 
poem  in  herself?  is  she  not  that 
which  we  have  yearned  to  express  and 
all  in  vain — the  words  we  meant,  but 
could  not  utter?" 

Biis  gesture  was  so  rapturous,  his 
glance  so  adoring,  that  instead  of  ex- 
ercising my  charms  to  draw  him  near- 
er to  the  fatal  rocks,i  felt  myself  move, 
as  though  by  some  unseen  power, 
down  slowly,  crag  by  crag,  nearer  and 
nearer,  as  his  thrilling  tones  contin- 
ued : “Come  to  us,  oh,  mermaid  1 You 
are  beautiful  as  a song— cornel  You 
are  a dream  to  set  to  music.  Come  and 
give  a soul  to  the  notes  we  are  playing 
to  you.  We  have  music — we  have  no 
poem.  Leave  your  rock-bound  coast, 
and  the  cold,  green  waves  and  enter 
the  land  of  music.  We  will  immor- 
talize you  in  verse;  in  the  sweet  land 
of  sounds  will  we  enthrone  you,  that 
iand  of  pure  delight,  whose  “echoes 
roll  from  soul  to  soul  and  grow  for- 
ever and  forever.” 

Ah,  I was  but  a mermaid,  and  his 


words  were  fair!  A long  good-bye  to 
my  ocean  home  and  the  salt  sea  waves. 
I'oi  the  music  could  not  find  its  words 
in  me.  1 was  beautiful,  ah,  so  beau- 
tiful I l)ut  a mermaid  after  all,  and  the 
human  had  forgotten  that  a mermaid 
is  Init  half  a loveliness.  His  melody 
was  spoiled,  his  verse  was  halting, 
there  was  no  measured  beat  which 
could  suit  with  me,  no  feet  which  could 
fit  a mermaid ! 

But  the  human  was  grieved  for  mv 
grief.  yVnd  since  1 could  never  return 
to  my  old  sea  home,  he  tried  to  bring 
me  as  near  as  was  possible  to  the  lieau- 
tiful  band  of  music.  So  in  green  and 
gold,  my  old  mermaid  hues,  1 staml 
on  the  cover  of  the  song-book,  a sad 
little  monument  to  foolish  ambition. 
The  college  cap  and  gown  1 wear  for 
fear  of  leading  3-oiing  students  astray 
with  my  old  seductive  charms — and 
my  golden  locks  are  cut. 

At  times,  indeed,  I appear,  chame- 
leon-like, to  have  changeil  my  color, 
and  1 stand,  a dark  shadow  of  my  for- 
mer radiance,  sombre  on.  the  wide, 
.green  page — this  is  the  reason  why  the 
song-books  of  ordinary  use  cannot  pic- 
ture me  as  a gree-gold  maiden — so  fre- 
quently do  1 sorrow  for  my  sins.  But 
whenever  “fond  memory  brings  the 
light  of  other  days  around  me,”  the 
golden  hours  are  always  apparent,  and 
this  is  my  best  self,  for  then  it  is  I 
know  that  my  punishment  is  just. 

Only  if  you  notice  closely  you  will 
surely  see  a far-away  look  in  my  eyes — 
memories  of  the  old  free  life  on  the 
sea  shore,  wher  1 would  leap  and  dance 
in  the  waves,  and  “ever  with  a frolic 
welcome  take  the  thunder  and  the  sun- 
shine.” 

But  my  skirts — they  branch  away 
into  nothingness.  A mermaid,  a mer- 
maid after  alll 
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Arts. 

In  these  advanced  days  it  is  iortnnate 
indeed  if  anyone  escape  the  ruthless 
sword  of  criticism.  The  age  is  a crit- 
ical one  and  we  are  prone  to  criticise. 
As  it  has  been  said  “a  man  must  serve 
his  time  to  every  trade  save  censure  ; 
critics  all  are  ready  made.”  In  this 
statement  there  is  without  doubt  quite 
a measure  of  truth,  and  while  we  ack- 
nowledge that  there  is  criticism  which 
is  just  and  wholesome,  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  another 
kind  which  is  rather  one-sided  and 
misleading.  During  the  last  few 
weeks  all  are  aware  of  the  Evangelistic 
work  which  has  been  going  on  in  the 
city  under  the  direction  of  Crossley 
and  Hunter,  their  work  and  methods 
have  been  varionsb'  criticized  by  several 
individuals  both  in  open  speech  and 
through  the  press.  And  not  the  least 
of  these  criticisms  is  the  one  which 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal 
in  the  Divinity  column.  In  regard  to 
t’his  criticism  it  has  much  that  must 
commend  it  to  everybody.  The  writer 
opens  his  remarks  with  some  broad 
and  generous  .statements  which  admir- 
ably place  before  the  reader  a high 
conception  of  what  lile  should  be  and  a 
noble  example  for  the  strenuous  Chris- 
tian to  follow.  But  we  make  bold  to 
say  that  the  writer  descends  to  a lower 
level  when  he  shows  such  a meagre 
appreciation  of  those  whom  he  is  speak- 
ing about  in  his  subsequent  remarks. 
He  says,  “Can  we  imagine  Jesus  enter- 
ing into  a .synagogue  and  giving  a per- 
formance such  as  Crossley  and  Hunter 
gave  on  their  first  vSunday  in  Kingston?'  ’ 
Now  while  we  might  give  the  negative 
answer  to  this  which  the  writer  had  on 
his  lips,  no  doubt,  when  he  wrote  the 
above,  yet  the  question  naturally  arises 


within  us.  “Does  following  Christ 
mean  exactly  such  a slavish  adherence 
to  what  He  did  and  what  He  said. 
In  other  words,  does  “in  His  Steps’’ 
do  the  deepest  justice  to  its  name?” 
We  cannot  see  that  it  does,  and  for 
this  reason  we  would  be  very  guarded 
in  critizing  men  whose  work,  although 
it  may  not  be  carried  out  as  Christ 
Himself  would  carry  it  on,  all  must 
admit,  has  been  the  means  of  giving 
many  a poor  and  unfortunate  one,  at 
least  a start  upon  the  right  road — if 
only  a start.  The  question  as  to  the 
real  value  of  the  work  which  Cro.ssley 
and  Hunter  are  doing  naturally  leads 
a student  to  ask  what  is  the  spiritual 
value  of  the  culture  which  he  is  re- 
ceiving day  by  day.  The  writer  would 
be  the  first  one  to  admit  that  true  great- 
ness does  not  consist  in  braggart  shouts 
concerning  power  and  resources,  but 
in  the  strength,  dignity  and  inspiration 
of  our  social  countenance  set  against 
any  wrong, — that  the  inestimable  ser- 
vice we  render  others  by  patient  self 
mastery  and  painful  toil,  is  felt  where- 
ever  we  move  as  a corrective  for  that 
fatal  superficiality  of  temper  which 
breeds  cheap  men,  cheap  thinking, 
cheap  phrases,  cheap  hymns,  cheap 
everything,  and  reinforces  the  burden 
of  shoddy  product  beneath  which  we 
groan.  We  are  aware  that  the  true 
evangelist  for  others  i.s  he  who  has 
spent  many  hours  of  weary  toil  himself, 
and  we  should  cheerfully  accept  the 
drudgery  of  thinking  the  unfamiliar 
and  submit  to  the  unremitting  sweat 
of  brain,  which  can  alone  lift  the  fog 
and  scatter  the  mist  of  darkne.ss.  We 
are  aware  that  until  we  do  this  we  do 
not  grasp  the  true  meaning  of  “ye  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free.” 

Now  while  all  this  is  true  there  is 
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another  side  to  the  question.  We  are 
not  going  to  champion  the  cause  of 
Crossley  and  Hunter,  their  methods 
and  their  ways,  but  we  cannot  help 
saying  what  we  think  that  tolerance 
and  forbearance  are  after  all  better 
virtues  than  intolerance  and  cold  criti- 
cism. Are  we  not  inclined  somewhat 
to  see  only  the  mote  which  is  in  the 
other  fellow’s  eye?  We  may  not  ap- 
prove of  other  people’s  methods — per- 
haps it  is  well  that  we  do  not — we 
may  not  see  as  others  see  and  it  would 
be  a queer  world  if  we  did,  but  should 
we  for  this  reason  condemn  others  ? 
How  often  it  is  with  us  that  to  be 
different  is  to  be  wrong,  and  that  the 
followers  of  a religion  whose  cardinal 
doctrine  is  charity  unconsciously  sanc- 
tion persecution. 

HOCKEY— CLASSICS  VS.  DIVINITY. 

The  result  of  the  hockey  contest  be- 
tween Honour  Classics  and  Divinity 


resulted  in  a score  of  4- 1 in  favour  of 
the  former,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
effective  work  of  “L,ogie”  and  W. 

McG , surnamed  Barbatus,  on  the 

Divinity  team,  a greater  score  might 
have  been  registered  to  the  credit  of 
Classics.  The  "boustrophedon"  turn- 
ings of  these  quondam  Greeks  was  a 
powerful  aid  to  a team  which  would 
have  been  weak.  As  to  the  work  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Divinity 
team  it  is  not  worth  while  mentioning 
except  perhaps  “Sol”  proved  a strong 
tower  of  defence  and  a very  formidable 
opponent  to  come  into  close  contact 
with.  As  for  the  players  on  the  op- 
posing team  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
speak  of  them  in  too  glowing  terms. 
The  captain  perhaps  was  the  weakest 
man  in  the  lot.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  somewhat  out  of  prac- 
tice while  the  other  players  were  in 
excellent  form.  Still,  before  the  game 
was  over  he  warmed  up  to  his  subject 
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and  made  things  lively.  All  of  the 
other  six  men  possess  great  potential- 
ities which  which  were  manifested  in 
different  forms.  The  goal  keeper  had 
very  little  to  do,  but  he  showed  by  the 
way  he  held  his  stick  and  the  hostile 
attitude  which  he  assumed  at  times, 
that  in  seasons  of  danger  he  could  ad- 
just himself  to  the  requirements. 
The  forward  line  was  particularly 
strong.  Wilson  in  memory  of  last 
year's  hockey  sometimes  played  against 
his  team,  but  when  he  came  to  his  true 
senses,  he  rushed  up  the  ice  with  such 
a force  as  to  scatter  all  before  him. 
The  individual  work  of  other  members 
of  the  team  was  no  less  noticeable. 
“Archie”  thought  that  to  level  out 
his  man  was  as  easy  as  easy,  and  to 
walk  over  the  Divinities  was  like  scan- 
ning a Greek  chorUs.  Duncan,  Black 
and  Quigley  completed  the  team  which 
we  believe  holds  the  Inter-Class  Cup 
for  1903.  These  last  men  showed  that 
they  knew  something  more  than  how 
to  do  Datin  prose.  The  clever  stick- 
handling of  “joe”  was  particularly 
noticeable  to  the  spectators  and  his 
brilliant  stops  were  greeted  with  rounds 
of  applause.  The  other  men  were  not 
so  formidable  in  appearance  as  in  real- 
ity,—which  in  fact  is  a general  remark 
which  might  be_  applied  to  the  whole 
team.  If  we  were  to  characterize  the 
Divinity  team  by  any  general  state- 
ment we  would  say  that  the  reverse 
was  true.  In  their  case  their  bite  was 
hardly  on  a par  with  their  bark. 

notes. 

In  the  Spring  a young  man’s  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  exams. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  addresses  in 
the  College  are  being  much  apprecia- 
ted by  the  students  as  well  as  others. 


It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  the 
typhoid  has  made  its  appearance  a- 
moiig  the  students  at  such  an  unsea- 
sonable time. 

It  is  said  that  the  interest  in  the  Arts 
Society  meetings  is  running  quite  high 
at  present. 

Year  meetings  and  other  meetings 
are  rather  poorly  attended  at  present. 

science. 

Engineering  Society  dance, 
held  on  tlie  17th  of  Eebruary, 
was,  we  arc  assured,  a success  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  It  was  the  maiden 
effort  of  Science,  and  we  think  they 
may  be  expected  to  do  it  again  next 
year. 

The  floor  was  fine,  the  orchestra 
never  played  better,  and  the  decora- 
tions— but  if  we  start  to  describe  de- 
corations we  shall  have  to  do  it  in 
poetry,  prose  never  could  do  justice  to 
such  perfection. 

Science  wishes  to  thank  the  many 
ladies  who  kindly  sent  the  cushions 
and  rugs  that  contributed  so  much  to 
the  decorations  of  the  sitting-out  room. 

1 hanks  are  also  due  to  the  students 
who  devoted  their  time  and  energy  to 
the  work  that  such  an  event  entails, 
but  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  especially,  we  ex- 
press the  unlimited  gratitude  of  the 
year  and  of  the  Society. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  the  24th  of 
hebruary,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goodwin  were 
at  home  to  the  seiuor  year  in  Science. 
After  a most  enjoyable  dinner  had 
been  disposed  of,  Dr.  Goodwin  arose, 
and  in  a few  well  chosen  words,  intro- 
duced the  final  year  to  the  Principal, 
who  in  response  made  a delightful 
speech  in  which  he  said  many  nice 
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things  about  Science,  and  b\'  special 
■request  told  us  a very  funny  story. 
After  dinner  songs  were  rendered  by 
several  of  the  more  musically  inclined. 
And  our  Director  favored  us  by  sing- 
ing two  German  student  songs. 

The  senior  year  wish  to  thank  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Goodwin  for  a most  enjoy- 
able evening,  and  indeed  for  the  many 
evidences  of  kindness  shown  to  one 
and  all. 


A MlU-WINTIiR  night’s  DREA.VI. 

Continued  from  last  number. 

While  1 stood  waiting  for  the  cloud 
to  lift,  my  guide  explained  that  these 
unfortunates  were  compelled  to  carry 
on  analytical  work  under  the  strict 
supervision  of  a hard-hearted,  fork- 
tailed demonstrator,  who  required  re- 
sults obtained  by  actual  practice,  and 
would  not  accept  any  rapid  mental 
work.  “The  explosion,”  he  said,  “was 
caused  by  a hot  adjective  from 
ISu—th— lid’s  lips  falling  into  the  evap- 
orating dish,”  such  accidents  being 
frecpient. 

l>y  this  time  I had  jiassed  the  chem- 
ical s(|uad,  and  after  walking  through 
a Clark  alley,  my  attendent  halted  me 
'll  front  of  a small  frame  building,  in 
front  of  which  hung  the  following 
sign  : “Coal,  Sulphur,  Coke. — Fin  & 
■fluiity,  Props.”  Entering  the  door  I 
Was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  Fin  in 
the  act  of  telling  a yarn  to  the  office 
hands,  and  it  was  with  no  small  satis- 
faction that  I noticed  the  looks  of 
auiazemcnt  on  the  faces  of  those  pres- 
ent- Waiting  until  he  had  finished,  I 
shook  hands  with  the  old  chap,  and 
Was  assured  by  him  that  he  was  per- 
fectly happy.  On  asking  for  Bunty,  I 
Was  told  that  that  gentleman  was  in 
hed,  but  if  1 would  sit  down  for  a 


week  or  so,  1 might  perhaps  he  ahlc  to 
see  him ; however,  time  was  limited, 
and  1 had  to  hurry  on.  Just  outside 
the  door  I was  run  into  by  a little  chai) 
who  carried  a pair  of  curling  stones 
under  his  arm.  I turned  to  my  guide 
and  asked  where  the  curling  rink  was 
located.  “That’s  what  your  friend 
.Stones'  would  like  to  know ; he  has 
been  looking  for  ice  ever  since  he  ar- 
rived, but  you  see  the  temiierature  is 
just  a trifle  too  high,  and  besides  we 
don’t  allow  the  sale  of  Scotch  drinks 
on  the  premises.”  Poor  old  Stoney, 
he  was  certainly  up  against  it  hard. 

We  were  now  passing  a large  build- 
ing, and  from  the  frenzied  howling 
that  1 heard,  I suspected  that  things 
were  doing  inside.  Opening  the  door, 
T entered  a long  room  at  the  far  end 
of  which  were  a pair  of  red-skinned 
creatures,  who  had  fastened  a steel 
collar  to  Dr-m-d's  head,  and  after 
tying  his  hands,  were  amusing  them- 
selves by  ])lacing  close  to  his  ear  the 
mouth-piece  of  a phonograph  from 
which  issued  a continuous  reproduc- 
tion of  the  victim’s  singing.  That 
certainly  was  the  limit,  my  nerves  al- 
ready over-strained,  could  not  with- 
stand the  shock,  so  T turned  and  fled. 
But  I had  run  only  a short  distance 
when  I heard  some  one  calling,  and, 
turning  about,  noticed  two  little  boys 
chasing  up  the  path  after  me.  As 
they  came  towards  me  I recognized 
Bill  and  Chap,  hut  they  were  so  wind- 
ed with  running  that  I couldn’t  make 
out  at  first  what  they  wanted,  at  last 
^“Chap”  managed  to  splutter,  “Have 
you  seen  a ball  ?” 

“What  kind  of  a ball  ?”  I asked. 

“Why,  a ‘high  ball.’”  No  I had 
not,  and  with  that  the  pair,  their  ton- 
gues hanging  out,  were  off  like  a shot, 
iumting  for  their  high  ball.  I watch- 
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c(l  them  out  of  sight,  and  turned  to 
look  for  my  guide,  whom  1 had  left  be- 
hind. It  didn't  take  long  to  find  him, 
especially  as  he  was  looking  for  me, 
and  apeared  to  be  in  a horrid  temper. 

“Where  have  you  been?"  he  de- 
manded in  a menacing  tone.  I retort- 
ed that  it  was  none  of  his  business ; 
and  as  the  tone  he  adopted  riled  my 
temper  somewhat,  I started  in  to  make 
a few  personal  remarks  about  things 
in  general  and  him  in  particular;  but 
I had  no  sooner  started  than  he  caught 
me  a terrific  crack  across  the  head  with 
the  butt  of  his  tail  that  sent  me  reeling, 
and  1 came  down  with  a crash.  When 
I had  collected  my  scattered  wits,  1 
found  myself  on  the  floor  in  my  own 
room,  and,  O blessed  sound ! the  music 
of  Fin’s  nasal  organs  reached  my  ears. 


TAILINGS. 

Science  extends  her  sympathy  to  all 
students  who  have  been  overtaken  by 
the  typhoid  epidemic,  more  especially 
to  those  of  her  own  children  who  have 
been  taken  ill,  and  will  rejoice  with  no 
uncertain  note  when  the  sick  ones  are 
returned  to  us  cured. 


A letter  from  Jim  Bartlett,  dated  at 
Central  City,  Colorado,  contains  the 
information  that  he  is  about  to  hit  the 
trail  for  greener  pastures,  which,  be- 
ing translated,  means  that  he  has 
“jumped  his  job,’’  and  has  his  head- 
lights set  for  a bigger  pay  streak. 

Information  on  any  and  every  sub- 
ject supplied  hot  while  you  wait.  y\p-’ 
ply  to  J.  W.  Wells,  mill  laboratory. 

June.  Joe  was  up  against  the  real 
thing  when  he  tried  to  rearrange  the 
course  in  qualitative,  and  in  conse- 


quence thereof  the  second  year  moves 
as  if  in  a dream.  If  Joe  had  only  lis- 
tened to  “Ma’s”  advice  things  might 
be  different,  but  as  “Ma”  says  herself, 
“Joe  is  such  a headstrong  boy.” 

Mr.  MacNeill,  having  completed  his 
exhaustive  treatise  on  every  rock  that 
ever  was,  will  remain  but  a short  time 
longer  in  collegiate  circles  before  pro- 
ceeding westwards  to  the  parental 
roof. 


medicine. 

IN  CnJSAR’s  EYES. 

The  following  is  a very  literal 
translation  of  a manuscript  which 
serves  to  reveal  to  us  the  fact  that  we 
are  watched  in  some  of  our  doings  by 
no  less  a personage  than  the  eminent 
Roman,  who  in  the  capacity  of  shade, 
continues  his  great  work  : 

CcBsar  de  Mortalibus,  Liber  X.  Cap.  VI. 

And  now  Caesar,  on  the  seventh 
day  out  from  Hades,  on  his  twenty- 
fifth  trip  to  the  land  of  mortals,  arrived 
at  a place  which  is  called  by 
the  inhabitants,  Belleville.  And  the 
wind  having  dropped  (and  indeed  it  is 
seldom  that  a dust  is  raised  in  that 
quarter)  and  the  .shades  thus  being 
hampered  in  their  journey,  our  moor- 
ing been  made  fast,  and  converse  hav- 
ing been  held  with  shades  travelling 
westward, — among  whom,  indeed,  was 
Cicero, — about  the  sixth  watch  we 
loosed,  a slight  breeze  having  sprung 
up,  and  came  to  a place  which  in  our 
own  tongue  has  for  a name  “ Reginse 
Collegis.”  This  place  is  not  unlike 
the  old  school  of  the  Greeks,  both  in 
regard  to  its  philosophic  standard  and 
by  reason  of  the  playfulness  of  those 
who  assiduously  follow  them  as  often 
as  opportunity,  arising  from  a dearth 
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of  delectal)le  entertainment,  permits. 
Caesar,  revolving  many  things  in  his 
mind,  determined  to  stay  there  a few 
days  in  order  that  he  might  study 
more  closely  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  barbarians.  For  he  had  heard 
of  an  arena  wherein  the  scholars  from 
among  the  barbarians,  to  the  number 
of  many  score  were  accustomed  to  dis- 
port themselves  upon  ice,  both  male 
and  female,  some  holding  hands,  others 
unarmed,  gazing  with  sad  faces  from 
the  lines  ; also  that  at  times  the  arena 
was  a place  of  meeting  in  mimic  war- 
fare of  men  chosen  from  among  the 
most  skillful  in  various  tribes.  Nor 
did  Caesar  scorn  this.  He  had  heard 
also  of  sports  enjoyed  in  common  by 
the  barbarians,  not  a few,  when,  hav- 
ing assembled  in  the  banqueting  hall, 
they  would  indulge  in  such  feats  of 
skill  in  dancing  and  music  as  are  a 
part  of  our  own  heritage  below.  But 
of  special  interest  to  Caesar  were  those 
of  the  barbarians  whose  line  of  practice 
enables  them  to  discern  disease,  follow- 
ing as  they  do,  heathenish  methods  of 
discovery  in  a square  fortress  over  a- 
gainst  the  arena,  whereby  they  are 
enabled  to  compound  antidotes  for  the 
relief  of  such  maladies  as  '’'amor  rnal- 
ignans"  which  is  peculiarly  prevalent 
in  that  region,  (and  which,  moreover, 
though  only  recently  defined,  attacked 
our  youths  during  the  Gallic  wars). 
Of  these  medicos,  moreover,  as  also  of 
their  fellow-tribesmen  who  pursue 
learning  in  all  other  branches,  whether 
in  the  liberal  arts  which  pertain  to 
culture,  or  in  the  .study'  of  the  law,  of 
the  gods,  or  in  that  of  the  stars,  it  has 
been  said  by  a certain  scribe  in  those 
parts  that  they  are  overly-eager  to 
allay  their  thirst,  betaking  themselves 
openly  to  the  tankard,  thus  being  as 


a mockery  to  all  decent  modes  of  li  -'ing. 
Other  things  were  said  also  by  the 
scribe,  but  Caesar  having  travelled 
much  and  being  learned,  having,  more- 
over, watched  these  same  attendants 
at  the  shrine  of  truth,  placed  no  con6- 
dence  in  the  words  of  the  scribe  think- 
ing rather  that  they  came  from  one 
lacking  in  general  knowledge  and  . . . 
Here  the  vellum  has  been  torn  in  such 
a way  as  to  make  further  translation 
impo.ssible  ; but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  learned  chronicler  of  the  ages  may 
leave  some  more  loose  pages  of  his 
work  lying  around.  C.  H. 


PARTIALITY. 

Apropos  of  the  article  which  appear- 
ed in  a former  issue  regarding  short 
stories,  the  following  sketch  was 
handed  to  the  Medical  editor.  While 
there  is  hardly  as  much  feeling  shown 
in  the  handling  of  it  as  is  .shown  in  the 
story  referred  to  by  Prof.  Marshall, 
there  is  an  element  of  feeling  which  we 
shall  leave  the  reader  to  observe. 

The  special  column  of  the  Journal 
usually  devoted  to  dog-fights  being 
overcrowded  this  issue,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  inserting  this  in  the  Medical 
notes,  knowing  that  no  student  will 
feel  that  anything  personal  is  intended. 

“While  walking  down  street  the 
other  day,  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  a couple  of  dogs  who  were  having  a 
heated  discu.ssion  over  affairs  in  gen- 
eral ; in  a moment  more  the  one  had 
seized  the  other  by  the  neck  and  was 
hurriedly  attempting  to  put  his  spinal 
lamina  together,  the  lesser  dog— at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  his  competitor— 
was  reclining  on  his  vertebral  column, 
when  a careless  wagon  came  dashing 
along  and  ran  over  his  prostrate  form, 
seriously  interfering  with  his  digestive 
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organs  and  limiting'  his  respiratory 
movements  to  a nil ; all  this  while,  the 
aggressive  canine  retained  his  hold 
with  the  tenacity  of  a foot-ball  pla}^er.  A 
man  who  had  been  standing  on  the 
side-walk  complacently  watching  the 
performance,  now  stepped  into  the  road 
and  sought  to  separate  the  combatants 
by  vigorously  kicking  the  injured  one. 
My  temperature,  which,  at  the  sight 
af  this  injustice,  had  been  rapidly  rising 
above  normal,  now  rose  to  about 
105“  F.  and,  hastening  to  the  scene  of 
action,  I comniemced  kicking  the  other 
dog  with  right  good  will,  and  to  the 
effect  that  in  a few  moments  he  released 
his  hold  sufficient  to  look  around  to  see 
what  was  coming  off.  “’fhat’s  my 
dog  you  are  kicking!”  said  my  con- 
temporary in  an  irriated  tone.  ‘ In- 
deed,” I puffed  as  affably  as  I could 
betweeu  kicks.  ‘ ‘Seems  to  have  a 
great  grasp  of  the  situation  ; remark- 
ably intelligent  dog!” 

At  this  point  his  dog,  feeling  some- 
what hurt  at  the  treatment  accorded 
him,  dropped  his  grip  and  started  for 
home,  while  the  unfortunate  victim 
limped  painfully  off.  The  dog  owner 
scowled  at  me  as  if  he  would  have  liked 
to  give  me  one  for  luck,  and  then, 
growlingly  turned  on  his  heel. 

Moral;  When  your  dog  is  in  the 
wrong,  kick  the  other  fellow’s! 

On  Friday,  Feb.  27th.,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  final  year,  Dr.  Hagen- 
Burger  read  an  interesting  paper  to 
the  members  of  the  Aesculapian  So- 
ciety on  ; ‘The  Influence  of  the  Higher 
Altitudes  011  Pneumonia.’  He  showed 
that  the  mortality  from  this  disease  in 
Montana,  and  in  fact,  in  the  higher 
altitudes  generally,  is  between  Ooand  80 
percent  and  in  winter  during  epidemics 


it  sometimes  runs  even  higher.  Owing 
to  climatic  conditions — the  lightness 
and  dryness  of  the  air — physicians 
were  powerle.ss  to  help  their  patients 
and  nearly  all  would  die  during  the 
stage  of  engorgement  or  cyanosis, 
death  being  due  to  the  patient’s  inabil- 
ity to  respire  rapidly  enough  to  prevent 
cyanosis.  Dr.  Burger  reasoned  that  if 
it  were  possible  to,  in  some  way,  in- 
crease the  atmospheric  pressure,  there 
might  be  some  hope  of  tiding  the 
patient  over  this  stage.  After  years 
or  study  and  experimental  work,  he 
succeeded  in  devising  an  air-tight  room 
in  which  the  patient  was  put  and  the 
atmospheric  pressure  was  raised  from 
eight  and  one  half  to  fifteen  pounds  per 
square  inch,  or  in  other  words  to  a sea 
level  pressure,  thereby  enabling  the 
patient  to  obtain  as  much  oxygen  in 
one  respiration  as  he  would  under  the 
previous  conditions  obtain  in  two. 
This  arrangement  on  trial  proved  a 
success,  and  a number  of  patients  thus 
treated  recovered.  The  paper  showed 
a great  deal  of  careful  study  and  re- 
search and  the  lecturer  received  ap- 
plause from  time  to  time.  Other  equal- 
ly interesting  point.s-were  touched  upon 
but  space  will  not  permit  of  further 
explanation.  The  students  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Dr.  Burger 
appreciated  the  lecture  very  much  and 
at  its  conclusion  moved  a vote  of 
thanks  which  was  heartily  carried. 


MEDICAL,  NOTES. 

All  things  in  this  world  are  relative; 
the  difference  between  the  man  who 
graduates  and  the  man  who  fails  is 
only  one  of  degree— and  just  one  de- 
gree at  that. 

Fddie  Shef.  stops  to  look  at  a lean 
and  hungry  horse  as  it  drags  its  weary 
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feet  over  the  frozen  road,  impelled  on- 
ward by  the  promptings  of  a youthful 
driver.  The  young  lad  noticing  his 
deprecating  gaze  and  resenting  it,  cries 
out:  “By  gol,  he  ain’t  as  skinny  as 
you  are,  anyhow  ! ” 

W.  McK-nl-y,  passing  a little  girl 
who  is  playing  on  the  sidewalk  : 
“You’re  a nice  little  girl,  aren’t  yon  ?” 
lyittle  girl  (who  seems  strictly  up  to 
now)  : “You’ve  been  takin’  too  much 
sugar  in  your  tea,  mister  ! ’ ’ 

A Medical  has  suggested  that  the 
Residence  clock  be  consigned  to  the 
watchmaker  for  repairs,  as  at  present 
it  requires  winding  four  times  between 
ten  and  ten  fifteen  !,  N.B. — We  have 
a suspicion  that  there  was  a “Scientist” 
somewhere  near  that  clock. 


It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that 
we  learned  of  the  illness  of  Dr.  W.  T. 
Connell,  who  has  been  confined  to  his 
home  for  the  past  few  weeks  with  Ty- 
phoid fever.  It  is  our  earnest  hope 
that  he  may  soon  be  restored  to  health 
and  strength. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  students 
are  laid  up  with  Typhoid  is  a matter 
of  anxiety  and  alarm.  We  would  ad- 
vise all  students  of  Queen’s,  and  any 
others  in  Kingston  who  may  see  this, 
to  have  all  drinking  water  boiled  and 
to  avoid  drinking  milk  until  this  epi- 
demic is  past.  These  are  the  two 
greatest  sources  of  Typhoid  and  a little 
precaution  may  save  many  a severe 
illness. 

On  account  of  inconvenient  spacing 
it  Was  found  impossible  to  insert  the 
large  cut  at  the  head  of  Science  in 
this  issue. — DD. 


Dioinitp. 

Epistle  ivi Uteri  to  the  King  of  Mars  by 
Sliimshai,  Scribe  and  Prophet,  in 
the  year  390 y. 

Thou  hast  commanded  me,  O King, 
to  write  unto  thee  concerning  my 
researches  in  that  planet  called  “the 
world.’  ’ It  is  true,  as  thou  sayest  that 
I have  mastered  all  learning  and  am 
the  greatest  of  living  Higher  Critics, 
that  since  I invented  the  flying  machine 
which  conveys  me  safely  from  planet 
to  planet,  no  scientist  has  so  great  a 
reputation  as  I. 

On  my  visit  to  the  earth,  O King,  I 
met  with  great  difficulty  in  my  re- 
searches, in  that  the  world  is  now  almost 
a solid  mass  of  ice.  The  only  living 
inhabitants  are  certain  bipeds  known 
as  Divinities.  They  keep  up  such 
perpetual  noise  that  I could  converse 
but  little  with  them  and  was  forced  to 
seek  information  from  old  records 
which  I found.  The  reason  for  the 
long  life  of  these  Divinities  (aside  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  notoriously 
wicked)  is  thought  to  be  as  follows  : 
A great  battle  was  fought  just  two 
thousand  years  ago  between  this  sect 
and  a tribe  of  Classic  Philistines.  The 
Divinities  were,  strange  to  say,  de- 
feated but  the  applause  and  sympathy 
of  the  ladies  .so  warmed  their  hearts 
that  they  have  been  able  to  withstand 
the  exceeding  great  cold  which  has 
been  fatal  to  the  most  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  form 
of  church  government  this  sect  had  at 
that  time.  A Pope  is  mentioned,  also 
a Moderator.  At  one  time  they  had 
a Patriarch;  but  about  a thousand 
years  ago,  when  all  the  Classics  were 
dead,  he  also  died  of  grief,  since  now, 
in  spite  of  the  good  ice,  there  could  be 
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no  more  combats.  I found  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  account  of  the  last  great 
battle  between  the  tribe  of  Classics  and 
the  tribe  of  Divinities.  The  manu- 
sciipt  has  black  borders  and  reads  as 
follows : 

“ How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle  and  how  is  the  glory 
of  the  Divinities  departed  ! Tell  it 
not  in  the  Queen’s  land  nor  in  the 
lyimestone  City,  lest  our  enemies  re- 
joice and  exult  in  triumph.  O ye 
heavens,  send  forth  rain  and  ye  cold 
winds  of  the  north  blow,  and  cover  the 
land  with  ice.  Go  forth,  O Divinities, 
into  the  forests  of  Lebanon  and  get  for 
yourselves  weapons.  Chase  the  fleet- 
footed  deer  upon  the  hills  that  you  may 
learn  to  chase  the  puck,  and  yet  bring 
destruction  upon  your  enemies.”  At 
this  point  the  document  was  blurred, 
but  it  seeined  to  speak  of  sack-cloth 
and  ashes  and  great  mourning;  then 
there  follows  an  accoun  t of  the  battle, 
with  an  attempt  to  discover  the  cause 
of  defeat.  It  reads  thus: — ‘‘From 
sunrise  until  mid-day  victory  was  unto 
us,  but  as  the  second  part  of  the  day 
wore  on  fear  came  upon  us  and  we 
prayed  the  sun  to  hasten  down,  for  we 
were  sore  afflicted.  Nevertheless  we 
stood  and  fought  and  did  not  run. 
Why  we  were  so  grievously  oppressed 
it  is  difficult  to  tell.  Some  say 
at  mid-day  while  we  tarried  and  gloried 
over  our  success  that  the  Pope  became 
jubilant  over  the  enthusiasm  shown  by 
the  ladies  foi  the  tribe  of  Divinities, 
and  that  he  gave  his  blessing  to  the 
ladies  instead  of  the  warriors.  Others 
believe  that  visions  of  a manse  in  the 
west  caused  him  to  neglect  working 
the  necessary  miracles  for  the  winning 
of  the  battle.  One  after  another  our 
heroes  began  to  lag.  One  addressed 
the  Pope  thus : 


To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the 
question : — 

Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to 
suffer. 

Torture  from  this  tribe ; and  bear  their 
jeeis  and  taunts 

In  after  days;  or  to  be  at  them  with 
all  one’s  might 

And  lay  them  stiff  and  cold  upon  the 
field. 

Aye  there’s  the  rub  ; for  in  their  death 
one’s  own  might  come. 

Or  at  least  a thousand  natural  shocks 
that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

A man’s  a fool  to  spend  his  strength  and 
risk  his  life  to  slay  a paltry  tribe. 
Fight  easy,  have  your  fun. 

Though  this  time  they  may  win,  no 
harm  can  come. 

For  the  Great  Zeus  is  over  all,  so  that 
whatever  is,  is  best. 

Others  also  held  strongly  to  the 
doctrine  of  fore-ordination,  for  that 
which  had  never  been  known  before 
or  since,  happened  at  this  time.  It  is 
stated  as  an  actual  fact  that  the  Divin- 
ities became  short  of  wind,  and  this  is 
held  to  be  more  wonderful  than  the 
‘ sun  standing  still  upon  Gibeon  or  the 
moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.’  It  was 
also  said  that  there  was  a certain  hairy 
man,  of  the  tribe  of  Esau,  whose 
whiskers  caused  much  consternation 
in  the  ranks,  for  at  different  times  as 
the  enemy  swept  upon  us  like  the 
rushing  of  a mighty  wind,  the  whisk- 
ers flying  in  the  air  obscured  our  foes 
and  they  landed  their  most  deadly 
shots ; moreover  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  therein  caused  much  noise  and 
added  to  the  confusion. 

Our  advance  ranks  fought  nobly, 
but  in  vain.  Billius  the  nimble- 
footed, sped  hither  and  thither  like  a 
bird  upon  the  wing  that  tarried  not. 
Logins,  the  bright-eyed  and  eager, 
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made  onslaughts  in  every  conceivable 
way.  He  even  dashed  with  fury,  like 
a battering-ram  with  head  and  body 
into  the  walls  of  the  enemy.  He 
rushed  here  and  rushed  there,  rallied 
his  comrades,  prayed  for  more  wind 
and  strength,  but  all  in  vain.  More- 
over, there  was  a swarthy  man  like 
Saul  of  old,  who  could  vault  high  in 
the  air  and  do  many  mighty  things. 
He  had  two  systems  or  plans  of  attack 
carefully  worked  out  in  every  detail, 
by  which  the  enemy  could  be  defeated. 
One  of  these  was  a system  of  loafing 
which  without  labor  would  bring 
victory  to  us.  This,  however,  was 
stolen  by  a certain  Cameronian  that 
was  amongst  the  enemy,  and  sad  to 
relate,  the  other  system  could  not  be 
put  in  operation  for  the  wind  had 
failed  us.  Moreover  there  was  amongst 
the  enemy  a certain  Goliath  who  was 
their  champion.  He  was  a mighty 
man  of  valour,  and  his  height  was 
seven  cubits  and  a span.  He  was 
armed  with  a coat  of  mail  and  had 
greaves  of  metal  upon  his  legs.  Swiftly 
too  could  he  go  and  in  very  truth  he 
was  a warrior  of  great  fame.  But  we 
chose  one  to  meet  him  who  was  but 
a wee  strippling  of  a laddie  like  unto 
David  of  old,  and  we  said  within  our- 
selves, he  is  fearless  and  wily,  per- 
chance the  giant  will  not  see  him 
until  he  smite  him  and  the  victory 
Will  be  ours.  And  so  the  laddie  ran 
and  he  smote  him  hard  upon  the  legs, 
but  the  giant  had  upon  him  greaves  of 
brass,  so  that  no  harm  he  could  do. 
Then  we  said,  run  to  the  brook,  pick 
for  thyself  two  or  three  smooth  stones, 
and  with  thy  sling  smite  the  head  of 
the  great  champion.  But  alas!  when 
fbe  battle  waxed  hot  and  the  laddie 
ran  to  the  brook  no  stones  conld  he 


find;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  we 
were  defeated  on  the  seventeenth  day 
of  the  second  month  of  the  first  year  of 
Daniel  the  King;  for  so  it  was  pre- 
destined and  fore-ordained. 

This  much,  O King,  I now  send  you 
by  my  faithful  messenger,  Dustius, 
the  white-haired,  whose  lower  gar- 
ments I shortened  that  he  may  speed 
all  the  more  quickly.  Farewell. 


Jitbiaics. 

C.  I.  II.  CHAMPIONSHIP  CUP. 

Last  fail  Queen’s,  at  the  first  of 
the  college  session  started  agi- 
tating for  an  Intercollegiate  Hockey 
Union.  Each  week  when  the  men 
from  the  different  universities  came 
together  to  the  football  games,  the  hoc- 
key business  was  brought  forward. 
Finally,  after  persistent  effort  the  C. 
I.H.U.  was  formed.  As  the  move- 
ment for  an  Intercollegiate  Hockey 
Union  (which  by  the  way  goes  back 
for  a number  of  years)  was  brought 
to  a head  this  year  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  Queen’s,  Queen’s  men  felt 
that  they  had  a special  responsibility 
to  see  that  the  new  venture  should  be 
a success. 

One  of  the  first  questions  naturally 
was  that  of  a cup.  As  McGill  men 
had  presented  the  Football  Union  with 
their  cup,  and  as  Varsity  had  not  been 
very  keen  on  entering  the  C.I.H.U., 
and  as  Queen’s  had  been  anxious  for 
the  Union,  it  looked  as  if  a cup  would 
come  most  fittingly  from  the  old  Lime- 
stone City.  The  matter  was  discussed 
before  Christmas,  and  all  were  agreed 
that  it  was  the  proper  move,  but  no  de- 
finite action  was  taken  until  after  the 
holidays,  when  a list  was  passed 
around  among  a few  of  the  admirers 
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of  Canada's  winter  sport  and  as  a re- 
sult a very  substantial  amount  was  re- 
alized. Designs  from  several  manu- 
facturers were  submitted  by  Mr. 
wSpangenberg,  and  from  these  one  was 
chosen  which  has  given  very  great  sat- 
isfaction. The  cup  is  of  sterling  sil- 
ver, mounted  on  an  ebony  base.  The 
handles  are  of  stag  horn,  which  not 
only  add  to  the  aj^pearance  of  the  cup, 
but  are  also  a convenience  as  they  do 
not  soil  when  the  cup  is  handled. 
Around  the  to])  of  the  bowl  is  a 
wreath  of  chrysanthemums,  the  llow- 
cr  of  Queen's.  On  one  side  is  the 
raised  figure  of  a hockey  i)layer,  sur- 
rounded by  a wreath  of  maple  and  oak 
leaves.  On  the  other  side  is  the  in- 
scription : 

Canadian  Intercollegiate  Hockey 
Championship  Cup. 
presented  to' the  C.I.H.U. 
by  Queen’s  University  Hockey  Club 
February,  ipoj. 

The  cup  received  a splendid  ovation 
from  the  Union  at  the  Intercollegiate 
supper  in  Montreal,  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  all  a very  fitting  token  of 
the  Canadian  Intercollegiate  Hockey 
championship. 


bruin’s  lay— -with  APOLOGIICS  to  MR. 

LAVELL. 

The  others  looked  at  Bruin  where  he 
sat. 

Glum  as  a black  bear,  ’mid  the  stormy 
bunch, 

And  said : “O,  go  sing  now  a mourn- 
ful song 

Such  as  our  fathers  sang  who  played 
the  game, 

And  when  defeated  home  they  did  re- 
turn. 

Then  did  the  Skald  arise  and  dry  his 
tears. 


Down  laid  the  pipe  that  smelt  so  beast- 
ly strong. 

Even  in  reverence  they  had  named 
them. 

Chief  and  Most  Honourable  of  Glue 
Factories. 

Clearing  his  husky  voice  he  straight 
began : 

“I he  player  for  his  hockey  stick  picks 
out 

Wood  closest  joined,  long  seasoned 
straight  and  light. 

And  from  a bundle  such,’ proffered  by 
Alfie, 

The  wary  team  matched  'gainst  oppon- 
ent teams. 

Long  doubting  singles  yet  once  more 
the  best. 

"Even  so  the  coaches  singled  out  their 
team ; 

Nor  yet  for  them  did  every  tool  suf- 
fice, 

Nor  tin-horn  sjxjrt  playing  the  game 

With  pants  and  sweater  clean,  such 

As  delight  the  heart  of  dames,  but  ever 
seem 

Lacking  in  something  to  the  eyes  of 
men. 

Yet  to  our  sorrow  and  before  our 
eyes 

Even  was  the  choice  of  all  the  Coll, 
laid  low ; 

I'or  even  as  they  shot  some  demon 
sprite 

Bailed  out  from  hades  but  for  that 
short  time. 

Camping  upon  the  puck  would  mis- 
direct it. 

Sending  to  left  or  right  the  baleful 
rubber, 

While  all  around  arose  a mournful 
wail.” 

He  ceased,  and  instantly  the  frothy 
tide 
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Of  wassail  interrupted,  roared  along'; 
LUit  yet  the  Atom,  musing,  sat  apart, 
Grinding  his  teeth  upon  a teething 
ring. 

Ever  refusing  comfort  in  all  forms. 


CARD  OF  THANKS. 

To  Principal  Gordon,  members  of 
the  Senate,  and  students  of  Queen’s, 
who  have  shown  so  much  kindness  to 
our  daughter  and  sister  during  her  late 
illness  and  so  honoured  her  memory  at 
her  death,  we  desire,  through  the  col- 
lege representative,  to  express  our  sin- 
cere thanks.  To  know  that  she  was 
esteemed  by  you  makes  us  the  more 
thankful  for  the  life  she  lived  and  for 
the  days  that  were  hers.  It  helps  us 
to  bear  our  .sorrow  when  we  know  so 
many  sympathize  with  us.  We  trust 
that  as  in  our  home  so  in  your  midst 
her  life  has  not  been  in  vain,  and  that 
we  may  all  be  given  faith  to  say  “Thy 
will  be  done.” 

On  behalf  of  the  family, 

John  Grant. 


OVERHEARD  ON  THE  K.  & P. 

While  the  south-bound  K.  & P., 
Limited,  was  standing  at  V — Station 
On  a recent  Monday  morning  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  was  overheard  in 
the  car : 

Indignant  damsel  to  gentleman 
friend.— “Who  is  that  young  fellow 
sitting  over  there?’’  Gent,  friend.  - 

“ Oh ! that  is  young • He  goes  to 

Queen’s ! ’ ’ Indignant  damsel. — “ My 
how  bold  he  is  ! He  dares  to  smile  at 
me.’’  Gent,  friend.— “ He  is  a fresh- 
man, that  accounts  for  it.’’ 


€xcl)anses. 

THPi  current  number  of  the  McGill 
Outlook  contains  the  substance  of 
an  address  by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Munsey, 
the  well-known  publisher,  on  Journal- 
ism as  a Profession,  which  ought  to  be 
of  practical  help  to  all  who  are  think- 
ing of  entering  on  this  career.  Mr. 
Munsey  states  clearly  what  faculties 
are  likely  to  give  a man  success  and 
lays  most  stress  on  a habit  of  accurate 
observation,  which  he  defines  to  be  the 
habit  of  hearing  and  seeing  things  as 
they  are  with  all  their  light  and  shade 
of  meaning  and  the  interest  that  they 
contain.  There  is  something  interest- 
ing in  everything  if  we  can  only  see 
it.  Fiction  is  the  great  field  of  writers 
to-day ; for  in  spite  of  the  great 
supply,  the  demand  is  by  no  means 
filled.  ‘Journalism  is  the  grandest  of 
professions,’  because  its  scope  is  as 
wide  as  the  world.  It  has  none  of  the 
limitations  of  the  church,  medicine  or 
law,  and  there  is  no  calling  so  fasci- 
nating. The  only  training  Mr.  Mun- 
sey says  is  in  the  editorial, room,  but 
preparation  is  best  made  by  a first-rate 
education  supplemented  by  wide  read- 
ing. He  emphasizes  the  need  that 
there  is  to-day  of  a new  and  higher 
school  of  journalists,  and  on  reading 
the  abstract  of  his  lecture  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  journalism  has  a true  call 
for  every  one  whose  talents  lie  in  that 
direction. 

Ice  cream  he  bought  his  darling. 
And  she  ate  and  ate  and  ate, 

Till  at  last  her  heart  she  gave  him 
To  make  room  for  one  more  plate. 

— News  Lette? . 
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The  best  Radiators  for  Hot 

Water  and  Steam  are 

The  “Safford” 
Radiators 

m < ' 1 ^ ilU 

made  in  countless 

III 

sizes  and  styles  -all 

of  them  good.  Write 

Hi  ■' 

us  for  any  infor- 

mation  you  may 

want  on  the  heating 

question. 

m 


The  Dominion  Radiator  Company, 

limited 

TORONTO.  CANADA 


I EVOLUTION 


Is  applicable  to  more  than  the  field  of 
science  ; in  heating-  methods  for  instance. 
First,  the  savages’  unprotected  fire,  then 
the  fire-place,  followed  by  the  box  stove, 
coal  stove  and  hot  air  furnace  in  order;  and 
last  of  all,  hot  water  and  steam,  the  only 
BEST  to-day. 
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'7//^  ^S^ORE- 


Four  Specials  in  Kid  Gloves! 

R«ls®p1>'inVs  olors."“""’ 

$1.— Ladies’  2 PB  Remiine  French  KM  in  Steacvs’ Siipc 
ial  and  Marcelle  'viands;  colors-- Tans  Brown^GrevS 
Pearls,  White,  Black.  ’ ™ “wns,  Gi  ej  s, 


$1.25.— Steacy’s  Very  Special, 

color,  extra  value. 


every  fashionable 


$1.35.— Alexandre’s  every  color  in  three  styles,  wear  guaranteed. 


The  Students’  Laundryman 


HONG  LEE 


Like  your  trade  goot.  Leave  your  address  and 
John  will  call  for  washee. 

LAUNDRY,  338  PRINCESS  ST.,  KINGSTON. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT 


WE  are  not  laundry  monopolists  as 
we  are  sometimes  termed,  but 
we  are  fast  gaining’  all  the  trade  of 
Kingfston,  simply  because  our  work  is 
the  best  and  our  service  the  finest. 


Try  tis  Once,  That’s  Alll 


The  Imperial 

Kingston’s  Finest  Laundry 

Cor.  Barrie  & Princess  Sts. 

F.  J.  McARTHUR,  Manager, 
pants  pressed  free. 


Young  Man 

The  day  of  cheap  insurance 
will  be  past  for  you  in  a few 
years.  Why  not  write  for  rates 
to-day  to  one  of  Canada’s  strong- 
est companies. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS’  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Head  Office,  Toronto 
H.  J.  FOIK,  Representative,  Kingston,  Ont, 


LOCKETT  SHOE  STORE 

POR  GOOD  BOOTS  SL  LOW  PRICES 
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FASHIONABLE  TAILORING 

We  lead  in  Fashion  and  Prices. 

The  Latest  Cloths  for  Overcoats. 


Full  Dress  Suits  a Specialty. 

CARROLL  & CO.,i  Tailors*^  | 


230  Princess 
Street 


Standard  Bank  of  Canada 

KINGSTON. 

Capital  paid  up  - $1,000,000.00 
Reserve  Fund  - - 850,000.00 

Total  A,ssets  - $13,120,562.67 

Savings  Bank  Department.  Interest 
Allowed. 

Drafts  and  Cheques  cashed,  on  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

W.  D.  HART,  Manager. 


T.  H.  FERGUSON 

(Successor  to  R.  H.  Toye) 

Bread  and  Cake  Baker,  Groceries, 
Fruit  and  Confectionery. 


CATERING 

TO  AT  HOMES  & PARTIES 


Conducted  underthe 
Personal  Supervision 
of 

MR.  F.  HAMBROOK 


318  King  St.,  Kingston.  ’Phone  300 


Short  order  work  a specialty. 


Meals  at  all  hours. 


The  Delicatessen 
Restaurant 

Lunch  and  Dining  Rooms 

Opp.  Spangonberg's,  Jewellei,  2 docs  f,om 

King  Street.  Princess  St. 

• KINGSTON,  ONT. 

21  Meal  Tickets  for  $3,00.  s„„d  umii  used. 

W.  J.  STINSON,  Prop. 

}amc$  Reid 


Che  Ceadins  lindertaker  and 
furniture  n?anufacturer 

established  1854 


GR.AND 

OPER.A  HOUSE 

Thursday,  Jan.  22nd 

DANIEL  FROHMAN'S  GREAT 
COMEDY 

The  Two  Schools 


COMING: 

Bonnie  Briatr  Bush” 

and  “The  Burgomaster’ 


► 9 Jewelry  Store,  158  Princess  Street,  is  head- 
quarters for  Queen’s  pins,  crest  pins  and  class 
pins  ; any  year  pin  made  to  order  ; ’04  pins 
now  in  stock.  “ Waterman’s  Ideal  Fountain  Pens,”  etc. 


f . W.  Coates’ 
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3^cncn/o, 


Our  Stereoscopic  View  Business 
Pays  College  Expenses. 

DOES  IT  PAY  YOURS? 


Hundreds  of  students  have  defrayed  all  College  expenses,  enjoyed  a de- 
lightful outing  and  secured  an  invaluable  experience  in  OUR  BUSINESS. 

N.B. — No  Book — ^Gold  Brick— Something — for — Nothing  Scheme.  Re- 
turns in  direct  proportion  to  Uabor  and  Energy  invested.  Kilburn  Views  send 
back  more  successful  men  each  year  than  all  other  Agency  Houses  in  the 
Dominion.  Gollujt  Topic,-!. 


L.  J.  Thomas, 


Agent  Kilburn  Views  & Saturn  ’Scopes. 

50,  52  & 54  BAY  STREET,  TOROim 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CROWN  LANDS, 
- - ONTARIO.  ■ - 

Magnificent  Opportunities  for  Investment  in 

Mining,  Lumbering, 
Farming. 


For  Information  concerning  the  Resources  of  Ontario  in 
Farm,  Forest  or  Mine,  write 

HON.  E.  J. 
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CDc  Stone  metftoa 

|vS  a system  of  exercise  which  requii'es 
♦ ♦1  no  apparatus,  and  only  lo  to  20  min- 
utes time  each  day,  in  your  own  room,  just 
before  retiring.  Dees  not  overtax  the 
heart.  Systematically  follow  our  instruc- 
tions and  we  promise  you  a fine,  strong, 
well-developed  physique,  and  good  health. 
All  ages—  5 to  85  years— are  alike  benefited. 
WOMEN  receive  as  much  benefit  from  The 
Stone  Method  as  men.  We  are  the  only 
instructors  of  prominence  who  pay  special 
attention  to  instruction  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Ellen  Walker,  who  has  charge 
of  this  department,  has  had  an  extensive  ex- 
perience, and  alone  opens  and  answers  let- 
tersof  a private  nature.  Address  confiden- 
tial letters:  “Mrs.  Ellen  Walker,  care 
The  Stone  School.*’ 

North  American  Life 

’ “ 1 HE  unexcelled  financial  position  of  the 
’ North  American  Life,  its  large  sur- 
plus, its  handsome  dividends,  its  liberal  poli- 
cies, and  its  promptness  in  paying  all  legiti- 
mate claims,  make  it  a most  desirable  company 
for  both  agents  and  policy  holders.  Students 
who  either  require  assurance  or  who  are  look- 
ing for  profitable  employment  during  the  hol- 
idays, will  do  well  to  write  to  the  North  Am- 
erican Life,  Head  Office  112-118  King  St. 
West,  Toronto.  j j harPELL,  B.A.. 

SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE 

Breck  & Halliday 

24-Page  Booklet  FREE 

with  photos  from  life 

Electrical  Contractors 

%11E  have  prepared  one  for  men  and  one 
♦ ♦ W'  for  women,  which  contain  many 
photos  from  life,  showing  what  others  have 
accomplished  by  The  Stone  Method,  and  1 
what  you  may  accomplish  if  you  will.  We  ■ 
are  glad  to  send  them  FREE.  ■ 

CDe  Stone  Sebool  of  Pbpsical  I 
Culture.  1 

1785  masonic  Cemple,  Chicago.  | 

Dealers  in  Electric  Supplies  of 
Every  Description. 

Estimates  Furnished.  79  Princess  St 

Use  Taylor’s  Lettuce  Cream  for  chapped 
hands.  Our  New  York  Chocolates  are 

always  fresh.  They  are  the  best. 

DISPENSING  AND  HIGH-CLASS  DRUG  SUNDRIES 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS 

TSylOr^S  The  Students’  Drug  Store 

KETCHUM  & CO’Y 

The  Largest  Sporting  Goods  Store  In  Canada. 
Footbal^,  Poo^all  jackets,  Football  Pants,  Football 
Boots,  Head  Harness,  Suspensories. 

Clubs  Outfitted.  Estimates  and  prices  furnished. 

KETCHUM  CO.  BANK  STREET 

- - OTTAWA 

Sporting' Goods 

about  ready.  Send  a post  card  for  one. 

124  PRINOB8S  Street,  Successor  to  B.  0.  Mitohel 

iiDomlfilonSS 

Photo  €nsrauer$ 

Adelaide  St.  East.  toronto 

(Snowden  Chambers)  P,  WaTTS,  Mgr- 

A.  E.  HEROD, 

BOOT  &.  SHOEMAKER 

Repairing  Promptly  Attended  To. 

PRINCESS  ST,  OPPOSITE  HOAO'S  ORUO  STOR* 

British  Hmerlcati  hotel  and 
hotel  Frontenac 

Kiiigston,  Ont. 

RATES,  $2  TO  $3  E McINTYHe,  Men. 

PATTERSON  & REWARD 

nniOO  STAMP  ENGRAVERS. 
KK||XX  SIGN  MAKERS  AND 
Wimuw  ALUMINUM  STAMPERS 

MACHINE  NAME  PLATES. 

40  West  Wellington  St.,  Toronto,  Canada 

THE  STUDENTS'  TAILOR 

See  his  Goods  and  get  his  Prices  before 
Purchasing  elsewhere. 

T.  LAMBERT, 

J.  HISCOCK, 

Fruits,  - Confectionery,  - Oysters 

Agent  for  the  Niagara  District  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association. 
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LAIDLAW 

ENGRAVING 

COMPANY 


ILLUSTRATORS 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


HALF-TONEZINC  ETCHING  J 

AMH 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY,  ETC. 

SPEEDY,  NEW  AND  ECONOMICAL 
PROCESSES 


38J  King  St.  West,  | 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada.  | 

++.j..5,.5..{.^.^.^.+4.<.+.{.^..5.4'44444444444 


The  Vast  Army  of 

Dip-no-mores 


LE  .Waterman  Co 

.l/J  Broadway, NcwYork  12  Golden  Lane.Londor 


Boys  ! Have  You  Tried 


R.J.McDOWALL 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN; 


MILO 


Manufactured  By 

G.  A.  McGOWAN, 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 


OF  iTlERCHANDiSE  terms 

Everything  the  best  in  its  line.  Pianofortes, 
Organs,  Cash  Registers,  the  Famous  "Empire” 
Sewing  Machine,  Type  Writers,  Band  Instruments 

471  PRINCESS  STREET, KINGSTON, ONT. 
CAPE  VINCENT,  N.Y. 

Agents  Wanted.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


PRINTING  ! 

Por  Queen's  University  5tudents  a 
Specialty 


3ack$oti 


CI)Ce**** 

Printer 


QUEEN’S  TEXT  BOOKS 

Students  will  save  money  by  buying  their  Text 
Books,  Kxercise  and  Note  Books,  at  the  Corner 
Bookstore.  A complete  stock  of  Text  Books  in  all 
years  and  departments  of  study.  Fountain  Pens 
from  ,50.  to  1S3.  College  note  paper  with  crest  and  • 
envelopes  to  match. 

F.  NISBET,  Bookstore. 


1 90  W«iiinston  5t. 


'Pbone  485 


Corner  Princess  and  Welllndton  Streets. 
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Educational  Department  Calendar 


January : 

I.  New  Year’s  Day. 

By-laws  for  establishinjj  and  withdrawal 
ofunion  of  municipalities  for  Hig’h  School 
purposes  to  take  effect. 

5.  Higfh,  Public  and  Separate  Schools  open. 
Truant  Officers'  reports  to  Department 
due. 

7.  First  meeting-  of  rural  School  Trustees. 
Polling  day  for  trustees  in  Public  and 
Separate  Schools. 

12.  Appointment  of  High  School  Trustees  by 

Municipal  Councils. 

13.  Clerk  of  Municipality  to  be  notified  by 

Separate  School  Supporters  of  their 
withdrawal. 

14.  Annual  Reports  of  Boards  in  cities  and 

towns,  to  Department  due. 

Names  and  addresses  of  Public  School 
Trustees  and  Teachers  to  be  sent  to 
Township  Clerk  and  Inspector. 

15.  Trustees’  annual  Reports  to  Inspectors 

due. 

Application  for  Legislative  apportionment 
for  inspection  of  Public  Schools  in  cities 
and  towns  separated  from  the  county, 
to  Department,  due. 

Annual  Reports  of  Kindergarten  attend- 
ance, to  Department,  due. 

Annual  Report  of  Separate  Schools,  to 
Department,  due. 

20.  Provincial  Normal  Schools  open  (Finst 

Session). 

21.  First  meeting  of  Public  School  Boards  in 

cities,  towns,  and  incorporated  villiages. 

27.  Appointment  of  High  School  Trustees  by 

County  Councils. 

February : 

4.  First  meeting  of  High  School  Boards 
and  Boards  of  Education. 

28.  Inspectors’  Annual  Reports,  to  Depart- 

ment, due. 

Annual  Reportsfrom  High  School  Boards, 
to  Department,  due. 

Financial  Statement  of  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciations, to  Department,  due. 

Separate  School  Supporters  to  notify 
Municipal  Clerk.  ^ 

March  : 

31.  Night  Schools  close  (Session  1902-1903). 
April : 

I.  Returns  by  Clerks  of  counties,  cities,  etc. 

of  population,  to  Department,  due. 

9.  High  Schools,  second  term,  and  Public 
and  Separate  Schools  close. 

10.  Gooit  F'ridav. 

13.  Easter  Monday. 

14.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Education 

Association  at  Toronto. 

15.  Reports  on  Night  Schools  due,  (Session 

1902-1903). 

N.B. — Departmental  Examiualioii  Bap^s  fcyr pant 
years  may  be  obtained  from  the  Carswell  Puhlishiny 
Company,  No.  30  Adelaide  Street,  D.,  loronto. 


RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

The  Great  International  Route  between  the  East 
and  West,  The  Favorite  Route  to 

Boston,  New  York,  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Peterboro, 
Toronto,  Niagara  Falls,  Chicago 

And  all  other  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Special  Rates  to  Cricket,  Lacrosse,  Base 
Ball,  Hockey,  Curling,  Football  and  other  organ- 
ized clubs.  Reduced  Rates  to  Students  for  Christ- 
mas  and  Easter  Holidays. 

IS^For  full  information  apply  to 

J.  P.  HANLEY,  G.  T.  BELL, 

Kingston,  Gen,  Pass,  and 

City  Agent.  Ticket  Agt.,  Montreal. 

We  Import 

All  our  Candies  and 
receive  ‘ them  fresh 
several  times  each 
week.  Tuxedo 

Chocolates  in  Vanil- 
la, Strawberry,  Or- 
ange, Raspberry  and 
other  flavors. 

The  small  Dealers  40c.  line— Our 
price  20c.  a lb. 

Headquarters  for 
Stationery. 

WOODS’ FAIR 
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LONDON  & LANCASHIRE  LIFE 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

This  Company  transacts  life  insurance  exclusively. 

Invested  Funds,  - - - $8,200,000.00.  : 

Annual  Income,  - - - 1,700,000.00.  i 

Claims  paid  during  1901,  - 550,000.00. 

Endowments  matured  and  paid  1901,  100,000.00. 

In  10  years  the  Premium  income  has  increased  $500,000.00  and  the  in- 
vested funds  have  doubled.  Deposit  with  Dominion  Government  for  the  se- 
curity of  Canadian  policy  holdres  exceeds  $2,000,000.00.  It  is  a progressive 
Up-to-date  company  paying  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  earnings  to  policy  holders  on 
the  with  profit  plan.  Forty  years  doing  business  in  Canada.  Nearly  $5.000, - 
000.00  of  new  business  is  written  annually.  ; 

PRUDENT  - PROSPEROUS  - PROGRESSIVE 

Head  Office  j-COMPANY’S  BUILDING,  MONTREAL. 

Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal —Chairman  Canadian  Board.  R.  B.  Angus,  Esq.,  Vice-Chairman.' ‘ 

Directors,— E.  L.  Pease,  Esq.,  H,  Stikeman,  Esq.,  Charles  M.  Hays,  Esq.,  C.  R.  Hosmer,  Esq. 

B.  Hal.  Brown,— Manager  for  Canada.  Mills  & Cunningham,— General  Agents,  Kingston, 

E.  J.  REID,  Special  Agent,  Kingston. 

N.B.-Thls  year,  1902,  will  be  the  close  of  the  Quinquennium. 


The  Rathbun 
Company 


DESEROINTO,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Doors,  Sash,  Blinds  and  all 
descriptions  of  Wooden  Building  Materials,  Rail- 
way Ties,  Telegraph  Poles,  Shingles,  Posts. 
Dealers  in  Coal,  Salt,  &.c.  Sole  Sales  Agents  of  the 
Canadian  Portland  Cement  Company.  Manufac- 
tgrers  of  the  best  cements. 

A.  CHADWICK  , KINGSTON  AGENT. 

The  Bay  of  Quinte 
Railway 

New  Short  line  for  Tweed,  Napanee, 
Deseronto  and  all  local  points. 

Train  leaves  City  Hall  Depot  at  4 p.m. 


A Good  Record 


A Gold  Miner  Says : 

“ Your  engine  has  been  running  day  . . 
and  night  for  over  three  years  (equal  to  i 
seven  years  regular  work)  and  during  that  \ 
time  we  have  never  lost  a minute  through 
any  defect  ip  the  engine,  and  have  never  ■ 
expended  a dollar  in  repairs.  It  is  still 
running  noiselessly  and  without  vibration , 

Robb  Engtaeering  Co’y, 

Limited,  Amherst,  N.S. 
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Kingston  Business  College  Co.,  Ltd. 

KINGSTON.  ONTARIO 


Two  strong  business  Colleges  un- 
der one  management.  Best  equipped 
schools  of  the  kind  in  Canada. 


Dominion  Business  College, 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 


Write  for  information  to  321 
Queen  Street,  Kingston,  Ont. ; Con- 
federation Life  Building,  Toronto 
Canada.  ’ 
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